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Crochet Sleeveless Jacket. 
See illustration on page 833. 

Tuis jacket is worked with a double thread of 
white Shetland wool and a wooden crochet-needle, 
in double crochet, and is trimmed with crochet 
edging, a row of loops of blue chenille, and tas- 
sels of blue and white Shetland wool and blue 
chenille. The back and fronts are worked each 
separately from the neck to the end of the arm- 
holes, and from this point they are continued in 
one piece. Begin with the back, by the pattern 
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Fig. 1.—Crére Lisse EVENING 
Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Sux’ Gauze Evenine 


For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 54, Supplement, making a foundation to suit 
the neck and the length of the two shoulders, and 
on the st. (stitch) for the neck work in rounds go- 
ing back and forth as follows: 1st round.—Al- 
ways alternately 2 de. (double crochet) on the 
next st., pass over 1 st. 2d round.—Fasten to 
the fourth following st. of the foundation for the 
shoulder, on that side of the back on which the 
last de. in the preceding round was worked (to 
do this, drop the st. from the needle, insert the 
latter in the corresponding st., and draw the 
dropped st. through), 3 ch. (chain stitch), fasten 





Dress. 


lies. 1-5,—EVENING 





Fig. 3.—Tvutie Evenrne Dress. 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 44-51. 


to the fourth following foundation st., then work 
2 de. on the vein between every 2 de. side by side 
in the preceding round. Repeat the preceding 
round to the end of the armhole (13 times in the 
original), widening to suit the pattern. For each 
front make a foundation to suit the length of the 
shoulder, and beginning on the shoulder seam, at 
the neck, work 3 pattern figures in the manner 
described previously, on the nearest foundation 
stitches. Then work to the end of the armhole 
in the preceding design, widening as much as 
may be required. From the following round on 
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DRESSES. 





Fig. 4.—TvLie anp Satin Eventnc 


For description see Supplement. 


crochet the back and fronts in connection, aud 
finish the jacket in the same design, working 
the last 6 rounds with blue Shetland wool. The 
last two of these 6 rounds are continued on the 
fronts of the jacket. In the lower part of the 
jacket widen to suit the pattern, and work insert- 
ed rounds for the lengthened piece in the middle 
of the back. Work the collar in the preceding 
design with blue wool, by the pattern Fig. 55, 
Supplement, beginning at the neck, and join it 
with the jacket, having first sewed up the shoul 
der seams. Finish the armholes with 3 rounds 
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Fig. 5.—Crére Lisse Evenixe 
Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 
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worked with blue wool in the preceding design, 
and next work the edging as follows: 1st round.— 
Always alternately 1 sc. (single crochet) on the 
vein between the next 2 de. side by side in the 
preceding round, 3 ch. 2d round.—* 1 sc. on 
the next 3 ch. in the preceding round, 8 ch., 4 de. 
separated each by 1 p. (picot, consisting of 3 ch. 
and 1 se. on the preceding de.) on the following 
8 ch., 3 ch. and repeat from +. Border the 
jacket all around, and the collar with similar edg- 
ing, but on the under edge omit the picots, sub- 
stituting therefor tassels of Shetland wool and 
chenille. On the edging at the armholes, in the 
edge stitches of the jacket, work chenille loops 
as shown by the illustration, and set on bows of 
satin ribbon. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


“ Saturpay, DEcEMBER 27, 1879. 























Ia With the Number of HARVER’S WEEKLY 
for December 20 will be issued the sixth Num- 
ber of HaRvER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, containing 
another installment of GEORGE MACDONALD’sS 
story, with an illustration by FREDERICKS, and 
other interesting stories, pictures, etc., for young 
readers. 

The seventh issue of HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 
will be sent out with the Number of AARVER’S 
WEEKLY for December 27. 








THE WOMEN AT HOME. 
N reading and talking over the circum- 
stances of the countless embezzlements 
and defaleations that of late years have 
dragged into the dust names once and for 
long time honorable, few people give much 
thought to the part that women have to 
bear in the matter. Much denunciation on 
the one hand, much excuse and sympathy 
on the other, are lavished on the criminal, 
but little of either do the women of his fam- 
ily receive. In the eye of the general pub- 
lic they are as much like ciphers as if they 
did not exist. 

It is often quite possible, to take one view 
of the case, that these women, sitting hap- 
pily in their homes when the shock comes, 
have contributed causes to the catastrophe, 
and so deserve censure, and it is quite as 
possible that they have not done so. In ei- 
ther case they merit as much pity and com- 
miseration as the positively sinning party 
receives. Even if they have been guilty of 
extravagance that has goaded the criminal 
operation to its end, their conscious punish- 
ment is in excess of their conscious error. 
The number of women is small that continue 
in extravagance after circumstances forbid- 
ding any such conduct on their part have 
been explained to them, or have merely been 
stated to them without any effort to con- 
vince theirreason. Ifa man keeps his busi- 
ness affairs to himself, never condescends to 
tell his wife how things stand with him in 
the counting-room, lets her go on with the 
supposition that everything else is going on 
as usual, and with sufficient prosperity, of 
course she sees no motive for retrenchment, 
and while her husband has every luxury and 
pleasure, is not going to save and scrimp 
and make herself and the household uncom- 
fortable. If, on the contrary, having been 
told of the vital necessity of economy, she 
still persists in the gratification of every 
wish, never pausing to picture to herself the 
inevitable consequences, she has no more 
than she deserves when the final crash 
comes, and perhaps disgrace with it as well 
as poverty. 

But in the far greater number of instances 
the women of the family are ignorant of the 
true state of the case concerning the busi- 
ness of the bread-winner, and utterly inno- 
cent of assisting improperly in bringing 
about the disastrous end. What horror and 
shame, then, are theirs, and what unutterable 
grief, when suddenly the fatal bolt falls out 
of a clear sky, and the being on whom they 
have been wont to look as almost faultless, 
and whom they would fain have all the 
world hold faultless, stands clearly revealed 
in his cowardice and cupidity, and they are 
obliged to know that, in whatever degree 
their own affection still remains, the rest of 
mankind regard him as a thief! Surely their 
torture and agony over the ruin of the ob- 
ject of their idolatry, over the discovery of 
his real character, over its revelation to the 
world, over his sins and his suffering, over 
the degradation of children and family and 
good name, over the approaching destitu- 
tion, whose shadow already falls—all this is 
something beyond expression, and too great 
woe for one to do anything but veil the face 
in its presence. 

In the mean time one dwells and expa- 
tiates on the career of the criminal, and re- 
counts the incidents of his downward course, 
one speculates on his sensations, and one 
thinks hardly at all of thdse agonized women 
at home from whom the light of the world 
is shut out, and whon, if the falling blow 
has not crushed, it is only because they must 
live for others. The peace of their home is 
destroyed ; the home itself has probably to 
be surrendered and abandoned ; the husband 





and father is within prison walls in misery ; 
and in all the freshness of grief, mortifica- 
tion, and bitterness, while every nerve is 
throbbing bare to the cruel touch, must come 
the exposure that work, and contact with 
the world in order to procure work, bring 
about. What, then, is endured by these 
wretched women, on whom the thoughtless- 
ness and folly, to say no word of the crim- 
inal wickedness, of others, have precipitated 
all this misery, is seldom even carelessly con- 
sidered by the general mind. Perhaps if it 
had been more dwelt on, the desolation of 
the wife, the aching sorrow of the mother, 
the shame of the child, the weariness of the 
two white hands unused to labor on which 
the support of the family must fall, then the 
man who brings about the desolation, the 
sorrow, and the weariness would think twice 
before taking the irrevocable step that 
brings it all to pass. 

Without doubt that first step toward crime 
is taken very frequently with the desire to 
give that wife and mother and those chil- 
dren luxuries beyond what they at that mo- 
ment enjoy, to increase comfort and wealth 
and pleasure for them during the rest of 
their lives; but one thought of the dark 
possibilities, with all their horrors, that may 
ensue, the result that may come instead of 
the pleasures and luxuries hoped for, inde- 
pendently of any remembrance of the sin 
and crime of the act, might restrain many a 
plotting defaulter from plunging into that 
Styx of false accounts which flows only 
around the place of shadows. 





“ HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE.” 


HE numerous friends which that bright 
little periodical, Harper’s Young People, 

has already made during its brief existence 
will be glad to hear that its size is to be 
doubled, and that on and after the Christ- 
mas number, issued December 23, 1879, it will 
attain the dignity of a sixteen-page journal, 
which will appear in new and enlarged type 
that will greatly enhance the beauty and 
attractiveness of its appearance. The pub- 
lishers have been led to this generous mea- 
sure by the great success that has attended 
Harper’s Young People from the very outset, 
and the necessity of finding space for the 
flood of artistic and literary contributions 
that comes pouring in from all parts of the 
country. This enlargement will enable them 
to furnish their readers with a much greater 
variety of brilliant pictures, fascinating sto- 
ries, useful miscellany, poems, riddles, puz- 
zles, etc., and to make a paper that will be 
as readable and amusing as it is pure and 
wholesome—a paper, in short, that no child 
will want to do without, and that no par- 
ent will fear to put into his children’s hands. 





THE SPEAKING LIKENESS. 


OBODY can overestimate the benefit 

that the art of photography has been 
to the world—not only the blessing that 
it has bestowed on the poor man’s home, 
but the advantage also that every depart- 
ment of the arts and sciences has found 
from it. The wonders that it has wrought 
in the hands of astronomers, where, for in- 
stance, it works such a miracle as to show 
us an identity between the rays of Arc- 
turus and of the sun, are things bordering 
on the domain of those mysteries to which 
it is difficult to give complete credence; 
and much as it has accomplished in the 
past, as much more may we expect of its 
scientific reach in the future. 

But althongh no scientific gain is any- 
thing else than a gain to the human race, 
we think the race would gladly barter all 
that benefit which it has received through 
the application of photography to the ab- 
stract sciences for the sake of the gain it 
has brought to every hearth-stone in mak- 
ing it possible for all still to retain their 
dear ones in some measure after death has 
hidden them, as it was impossible fifty years 
ago, when they that buried their dead, if 
they were not rich enough to command an 
oil portrait, and had not the fortunate mem- 
ory for lines and features, buried them slow- 
ly from actual, positive, revisiting memory 
as well as from sight. Thus photography 
has robbed Death himself of a portion of his 
terrors to those that survive a loss, and in 
multiplying likenesses taken with different 
glances, different attitudes, gives one so 
many different expressions of the same per- 
son that by shifting the little cards in the 
hands, with all the memories that they re- 
vive, one can almost seem again to have the 
real person, with all that sparkling change 
of countenance which belongs to the living. 

But fine as photography is, and boon as it 
may be to every one of us, there is nothing, 
after all, that equals the oil portrait when 
we want the likeness of the one we love 


best... Eke photegraph renders with a cruel 


distinctness everything in the face, and that 
which is most unlovely often the most prom- 
inently. But the portrait, although it may 
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be honest enough not to omit it, letting it 
be found there if one seeks for it, but not 
otherwise, so softens and so overshadows 
that which is harsh or ugly by that which 
is more pleasing, that one forgets it is there, 
and sees only the best side of the subject. 
The photograph gives but one expression at 
a time, moreover, but the good portrait gives 
us a8 many expressions as we can take 
points of sight, or as we have memory and 
intelligence to see, and is, indeed, the cul- 
mination and idealization of all those ex- 
pressions in one. It is no servile render- 
ing of the curves and angles of a face 
alone, but in the play of light and shade 
and tint upon it reproduces the soul that 
informs it with light and life. It is no 
mere vulgar reproduction, but is the re- 
sult of an art of arts, and differs from the 
crude copies of an object as much as dis- 
tilled waters differ from expressed essences. 
And in addition to all its other charms, is 
the great and inestimable one of color, that 
gives vividness and actuality to all the rest, 
that makes the subject seem alive and ready 
to smile, to speak, to step from the frame, 
and adds a grace and joy to any wall on 
which the painted portrait hangs. When 
we remember what it is to paint a portrait, 
how many faces are painted into that one 
face whose eyes follow us, we do not marvel 
at the vast prices that great portrait paint- 
ers have received. But when, on the other 
hand, we remember what it is to have a por- 
trait, we can only regret that there are 
those beyond whose means the luxury and 
bliss of it must forever be set, and wonder 
that those with loving hearts and any means 
at all to command luxuries do not go with- 
out everything else necessary to procure 
this, and command, first of all, the luxury 
of the portraits of those the absence of whose 
faces would make a blank in their lives. 








SKATING. 


HE art of skating, like the art of swimming, 

if learned early in life, is never quite forgot- 
ten; and where the practice is kept up, either 
from taste or the peculiarities of the country, old 
skaters generally excel young ones. In the fen 
lands of England we have seen men and women 
of seventy years of age who could easily hold their 
ground against youthful competitors in the mys- 
tic grace of a “serpent,” or the easy audacity of 
a “back entire.” 

Skating requires neither great cleverness, nim- 
bleness, nor strength. Plenty of confidence and 
plenty of practice are all it demands. There is 
also hardly anything that has been done by one 
skater that may not be done by another. If some 
expert should begin to go through figures with his 
eyes shut, there is little doubt but that twenty 
other skaters would be able to do it in a week. 
A good skater once saw in Canada a movement 
which may be described as “a double three on the 
backward roll.” Either of these movements alone 
is difficult ; united, they would appear almost im- 
possible, except with an adept to watch and copy 
from. Yet an English skater accomplished the 
feat in two days’ practice; and we name the cir- 
cumstance in this place as a sort of challenge. 
We believe there are plenty of American girls 
who, supposing they have never heard of the 
figure before, will now certainly accomplish it 
during the coming winter. 

Skating, too, is an art preserved solely by tra- 
dition. It has no laws and rules, like tennis, and 
no literature, like chess. Here age and experience 
have the ground all to themselves ; and hence one 
skater can generally tell or show another some- 
thing which she will be glad to adopt, because 
chiming in with her peculiar circumstances or 
personality. 

However, there is a philosophy in skating, as 
in everything else, and unless it is performed on 
some correct system, it is likely to be a dangerous 
amusement in more senses than one. 

The costume for skating is now as distinct as 
the costume for riding, and it admits of a great 
number of charming varieties and combinations. 
However pretty and picturesque the outside cos- 
tume, a flannel one is indispensable underneath 
it; and no costume, however snug and warm, can 
justify a girl with a weak throat or chest in skat- 
ing against the wind. It is an excellent plan to 
walk home after leaving the ice; many a cold 
would be avoided by this simple precaution; for 
the blood that has been racing through the veins 
like mercury can not be suddenly checked with- 
out danger, and a rapid walk is the best way to 
bring the circulation to its normal speed again. 
Carty nothing in your pockets but a handker- 
chief: in case of a fall, a knife, or even a bunch 
of keys, might prove a serious matter. 

Always keep a pair of boots especially for skat- 
ing. They should have rather thin soles, and not 
very high heels. They must fit exactly to the foot, 
especially around the ankle. Before leaving the 
house have the skates screwed to these boots, and 
slip the straps into the buckles, so that when they 
are to be put on there will be nothing to do but 
just tighten the straps. Walk to the ice if pos- 
sible, and walk in thick soles and high heels, for 
the change from these to the light skating boot 
will be a far greater relief than you can believe 
until you have tried the plan. 

When you put on skating boots, never allow 
any one but yourself to tighten your straps. Let 
no motives of fashion or politeness tempt you to 
break this rule, for on it much of your safety and 
comfort depends. Two straps are plenty, and 
have none across the middle of the foot. They 
are of no use whatever in keeping the skate in 
position, and they bind and irritate the tendons of 





the instep. If you see a girl on the ice with stiff 
ankles and cramped feet, it is almost certain she 
has been skating with tight straps. 

Many think that tight straps give a firmer hold 
upon the ice. Skating does not depend at all upon 
the straps, but on the balance, and if you feel the 
pressure of a strap upon the instep, be sure your 
balance is wrong. No one can move elegantly in 
tight skates, and indeed many fine skaters entire- 
ly refuse straps, and have the skates firmly fast- 
ened to the boot instead. It is an excellent plan 
when going on the ice to draw the straps half a 
hole tighter than you mean to use them, and then 
in about ten minutes to loosen them that far. 
The foot will feel the increased freedom a great 
luxury, and an astonishing amount of confident 
pleasure will be induced. 

Skates with peaks are a dangerous nuisance ; 
they ought to be forbidden on ice where there are 
large parties, for they are only too ready to catch 
in the folds of a dress, or in any other obstacle 
with which they come in contact. Let no steel 
appear in front of the skate; it does no good what- 
ever, and it gives to the foot a very large and 
awkward appearance. 

The more the foot is in contact with the skate, 
the more firmly will the two be attached. But if 
the heel of the skating boot is high, it gives a 
false ground to the placing of the foot, disturbs 
the harmony of progression, and the propulsive 
force of the action. If the skate is too long, the 
stroke will be feeble ; if it is too short, the footing 
will be unsteady and tottering. 

Remember that the closer the foot is to the 
ice, the less strain there will be upon the ankle; 
therefore have a boot and skate which allow the 
foot to get as near the ice as it is possible with- 
out bringing the sole of the shoe in contact with 
it while moving on the edge of the skate. 

Never on any account be tempted to buy a 
fluted skate, that is, one with a groove along the 
bottom of the steel. At first they certainly seem 
to take an easier hold of the ice, but they are 
treacherous servants. The tiny shavings of ice 
collect in these grooves and fill them up, then a 
fall is inevitable. This is called “ balling,” and 
any lady who has rode her horse long in loose 
snow, and finds his feet “ balled,” knows exactly 
what kind ofa fall may be anticipated. Ifa lady, 
therefore, falls frequently, and without apparent 
cause, it will probably be found that she has 
grooved skates on, and that they have balled. 
They can only be cleaned out with a strong knife. 

Skates for making figures should be short in 
the steel, and have the edge modelled so as to 
form a segment of a circle. Then but a small 
portion of the steel will rest on the ice, and its 
curved form is exactly adapted to cut circles and 
curves. Skates for racing, however, should be 
long and rather low, and have the edge of the 
steel level from end to end. 

Do not have the steel cut off square behind, so 
as to leave a sharp edge, but have it rounded 
evenly at either end. Many object to this, but it 
is because they have formed the clumsy habit of 
stopping themselves by raising the toe, and then 
digging the heel with this sharp square end into 
the ice. There is a safer and more graceful way 
of stopping than this, which we will explain in its 
proper place. 

If the feet are held right, ice affords to skates 
a very firm hold: press the edge of a knife 
against a piece of ice, and you will see how much 
firmer than appears likely. But if the feet are 
held wrong, and go sliding away on different er- 
rands, security is impossible. Keep the ankles 
firm, the heels well together, the feet not far apart, 
and never attempt to gain the edge of the skate 
by bending. Incline the whole body in the direc- 
tion required. 

Few skaters suspect that half the work is prac- 
tically done by the foot which is off the ice; when 
they have convinced themselves of this fact, they 
have made a great step. Another golden rule is 
that slowness of action is indispensable to a first- 
rate performer, though it is apt to appear of very 
little consequence to a beginner. The straight 
knee is another cardinal maxim, though insuffi- 
ciently recognized, and by many skaters practi- 
cally ignored. 

It used to be a common dictum that the arms 
were to be raised or depressed in unison with the 
corresponding feet. It was a most absurd rule, 
and is quite as applicable to walking as to skating. 
Anything like attitudinizing on the ice is a sign 
either of incompetence or vulgarity. The poise 
of the body is the great difficulty, but a lady sur- 
mounts it, as far as possible, without showing the 
effort it costs. Waving arms, a forward slope of 
the body, sudden jerks or exertions, have at the 
best an aspect of affectation. If the skater is 
afflicted with mauvaise honte, she can at least clasp 
her hands and let them fall loosely at full length, 
or insert them in her muff. Almost anything is 
better than folding them across the breast, or 
holding them up above the head. 

German skaters fold the arms, and throw the 
body forward; and since it is forced over on the 
outside edge much more than with us, it follows 
that the leg which is not supporting the body 
must be thrown out wide in order to preserve the 
balance. The English prefer the upright body, 
the hands close to the side, and the pendent leg 
close to its fellow. In the “run” of the Dutch 
peasant the body is quite in front of the feet, the 
hands are freely worked, and the knees depended 
on to a very ugly extent. But even an English 
fen skater holds his body erect, as at a dance, and 
moves it massively to and fro, not obliquely. His 
work is therefore done mainly by the hips, which 
is the best and most elegant manner. Neither 
does this position, when acquired, interfere with 
speed in a “run,” for we have seen the skaters 
of Lincolnshire make half-mile bursts at the rate 
of thirty miles an hour; and with long “run- 
ners,” and a fair wind: behind them, seventy miles 
a day was not considered any extraordinary pace. 

It is best to strike from the foot, and not the 
toe. No great speed can be obtained unless the 
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push is made from the edge of the skate, and not 
by a slide of its forward part. 

Running races on skates is much easier than 
making figures, but there is no surer way to spoil 
the carriage and style, eud give an ungraceful ac- 
tion. A racer must sacrifice grace to speed, and 
as the passion for speed grows, such a skater is 
almost sure to become as awkward a spectacle as 
possible. 

On the contrary, a figure skater is all compact 
ease andelegance. Her arms never project from 
her body, her back is upright as a dart, and her 
feet are managed as delicately as if she was dan- 
cing. Figure skating is not much over one hun- 
dred and fifty years old, though who first taught 
the feet to adapt themselves to “threes” and 
“eights,” to “rolls” and “ pirouettes” and “ co- 
tillions” and “ Mercury figures,” etc., history does 
not record. Great feats in figure drawing have 
undoubtedly been performed. West, the painter, 
is said to have been able to trace in his skates 
the outline of any statue he had ever seen; and 
such marvellous tricks of letter-writing, etc., are 
on record, that the mind of the modern skater 
takes refuge in the confidence that they can not 
betrue. There is just as good skating in Central 
Park as there ever was on the Thames or the 
Neva, and if sketching portraits and writing let- 
ters on ice with skates was an accomplishment 
within the reach of mortal cutters, we are inclined 
to believe the girls of New York would have re- 
vived, or even discovered, the art. 

In skating a cotillion it is well to have a thor- 
ough and common understanding as to the figures 
and system, or else to have some one appointed 
to give the word of command. 

Skating is a fascinating amusement, and most 
people are tempted to prolong it until pleasure 
has become dangerous fatigue. Never skate till 
the ankles feel so weary that walking is a pain- 
ful labor, and sleep impossible. Restrict the first 
day’s skating to one or two hours, and gradually 
increase the time as the ankles become accustom- 
ed to the strain. 

Never skate on doubtful ice; no pleasure is 
worth sucha peril. Even if the water is shallow, 
there is great danger from a break, for the mud 
raised by a fall may so tint the water that the 
hole to which the skater must return to save her 
life can not be seen. If so unfortunate as to get 
under ice, keep quite still and look upward to the 
spot where the light is strongest; then make for 
that spot. Ifthe break is found, never try to get 
on the ice; it would be certain to break again— 
and the sharp edges cut like knives—but stretch 
the arms upon it, and wait for help. 

When you wish to stop skating, this can be 
done abruptly and elegantly by pressing the out- 
er edge of one skate and the inner edge of the 
other against the ice, and so spinning round. A 
good skater, though going like a race-horse, can 
stop herself in this way within a circle of six feet 
in diameter. 

Do not remove your skates until you reach sol- 
id land. You will have to step carefully, lift 
your feet perpendicularly, and plant them down 
flat; you might slip—altogether, after your airy, 
graceful flights, you will make a figure that can 
not help being mortifying to yourself. It is like 
crawling after flying. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE PANIER MANTLE. 


a graceful panier mantle illustrated on page 
888, and of which a cut paper pattern is 
published, is one of the most stylish wraps of 
the season. It is more especially used for dressy 
mantles made of the material of the costume, or 
else of the rich Oriental fabrics with palm-leaf 
and arabesque designs and tapestry patterns. 
These Oriental goods are of silk and wool com- 
bined, and have the effect of embroidery; some 
of these are sold, in double widths, for $7 a yard, 
while very fine tapestries are single width, and 
$30 a yard. These wraps are so gay and rich- 
looking that they are confined to carriage use, 
and are especially liked for day receptions, for 
opera cloaks, and as sorties du bal ; they are, how- 
ever, used for church and for paying visits, where 
they serve to brighten any dark costume. The 
trimming is passementerie and deep fringe made 
of beads of all the colurs of the cashmere min- 
gled with chenille, or else the fringe is of tape 
that is ravelled on the edges. Thick, warm, yet 
soft cloth of drab and écru shades is used for 
cloaks for. nice wear made in the panier shape. 
These are bordered with fur, and have deep fringe 
falling below the fur, also passementerie in the 
back. This pattern will be much in favor for 
spring wraps, as it is light and graceful, short 
enough for short skirts, and the panier fullness 
makes it suitable for bouffant tournures. Black 
satin de Lyon garments made by this pattern, 
and trimmed with passementerie and fringe, will 
be worn warmly wadded all winter, and the lin- 
ing will be removed in the spring. For plain 
velvet, figured velvet, brocaded satin, and plain 
satin wraps this is the favorite model. Camel’s- 
hair mantles in panier shape are shown in the 
light shades and in black, trimmed with passe- 
menteries and fringe; lace is little used this win- 
ter for trimming cloaks. 


FANCY-WORK. 


Many beautiful articles ornamented with crew- 
el-work, done in artistic South Kensington de- 
signs, are sold in the shops for Christmas gifts, 
or they are bought partly made, and are com- 
pleted by the donor. Felt cloth and mummy 
cloth are imported in peacock blue, old gold, ol- 
ive, and garnet shades to make table-covers, lam- 
brequins for mantels and for brackets, and dra- 
peries for windows or doors. The crewel-work is 
remarkably effective, but’ so simple that a tyro 
could complete it; the edges of the covers and 
lambrequins are notched in saw teeth, or a great 
svlored acorn is pendent at each point, or else 





the new ball fringes are used to combine all the 
colors in the embroidery. There are small table- 
covers of these rich cloths, with the design be- 
gun, and materials for finishing, at $5 each ; those 
a yard square are $9, and two yards square, $18; 
the same piece of cloth may be used instead for 
a sofa cushion or an ottoman cover; very pretty 
cushion covers, with a bunch of field flowers be- 
gun, are $3 50. The large lambrequins for man- 
tels are begun for $12 or $13, and some table- 
covers of fine work are $25, with materials for 
finishing. A smoker’s table costs from $6 to 
$12, and the donor completes the cloth lambre- 
quin for it, which comes in quaint colors of cloth 
and crewels, and costs $3 50 to $6. For foot- 
rests are felt cloth pieces embroidered in South 
Kensington designs for $3 50 to $5. For small 
gifts are bannerets to serve as light-screens ; 
they are made of black satin wrought with crew- 
els to represent daisies, roses, and forget-me- 
nots; begun, with materials, these are $2 50 to 
$3. Large screens to stand before the fire are 
also black satin, with Japanese designs of storks, 
fans, and reeds, or else autumn leaves done in 
shaded chenille; merely begun, these cost $15 to 
$18. Shaded leaves on black satin are now the 
favorite stripe for chairs, and these are $10 to $16. 

In canvas-work the sunflower and peacocks’ 
feathers remain favorite designs, and are shown 
wrought in three stripes with black velvet be- 
tween for a cushion cover or chair seat. Linen 
table-covers have borders in tapestry colors work- 
ed over canvas in cottons that wash, or in silks 
that have been boiled. Colored canvas is used 
for tidies in scarlet, gold, blue, or black, embroid- 
ered in point Russe stitches, or else they are of 
white linen duck with a tapestry border. Canvas 
slippers are done in petit point and in satin 
stitches to represent field flowers and tapestry 
designs, and are merely to be filled out by the 
purchaser; these cost $4 to $7; some are mere- 
ly toe-pieces to be made up as Turkish slippers, 
and these are $4 50 to $5. Gray or drab kid 
slippers are perforated in flower designs to be 
outlined with silks, and there are elegant velvet 
slippers richly covered with flowers or with ani- 
mals’ heads, or else all done in one color with 
fine cord and some beads. 

Toilette sets of white canvas, linen towels work- 
ed in a single color or in the faded old colors of 
tapestry patterns, small embroidered pieces in 
Turkish designs for a bit of drapery or as the 
back of a cabinet or a bracket, and the table- 
covers of white linen for four-o’clock teas, are 
some of the smaller articles on which pretty nee- 
dle-work is displayed. Then there are tobacco 
pouches, all wrought on ticking, for $3 or $4; 
fancy-work baskets, lined with satin, and trimmed 
with acorns and ribbons, for $5; mouchoir cases 
of quilted satin covered with lace, and pincushions 
to correspond. Scrap baskets are now nearly 
covered with bands of embroidery, and the fancy 
for decoration has even reached whisk-brooms, 
clothing them with embroidered felt cloth, and 
putting them, when not in use, in a willow frame 
strapped-with embroidered velvet, or in a mum- 
my-cloth case all wrought with flowers. 


TOYS. 


The latest Parisian fashions are seen in the 
dolls’ trousseaux imported this season. The dress- 
es and wraps are of Oriental stuffs and satin de 
Lyon, while the paniers and shirring of real cos- 
tumes are there imitated in perfection. The fine 
model wax dolls are shown with real hair insert- 
ed in the scalp, hair by hair, and dressed in styl- 
ish coiffures of puffs, loops, and braids. There 
is also a great fancy for infant dolls in cap and 
long clothes, and these garments are as neatly 
made as for the babies they are copied after. 
Among the pretty wax heads those with blue 
eyes, and blonde hair arranged in a bang in front 
and flowing behind, are most popular; but the 
dark-eyed dolls are a new fancy, and those with 
a piquant cast in the dark eyes are much ad- 
mired. Next those dressed as infants there is a 
fancy for a child in its first short clothes, with 
yoke slips and French aprons. The indestructi- 
ble doll head, with sheep’s wool for hair, which 
may be washed and combed, is a good purchase 
for a careless child. The kid body may then be 
bought separately, and indeed each leg and arm 
may be selected. The smallest kid bodies are 
50 cents, and if jointed in every limb, they are 
$1.50. Some pretty tiny wax dolls are 75 cents 
to $2. The bald head of bisque dolls may be 
bought, and the wig chosen afterward, and fast- 
ened on securely. Twin dolls are shown in a 
case, and there is a set of twelve small bisque 
dolls in various attitudes sold together for $3 50. 
A small bisque doll that sleeps, wakes, and poses 
is sold for $1, and for the same price is the Santa 
Claus basket filled with dwarf dolls all cunningly 
dressed. A bath-room, with bath-tub, arrange- 
ment for water, and the baby doll to be bathed, 
is sold for 50 cents. An amusing toy is an old 
lady seated in a carriage which is full of little 
dolls; this costs $1, but when made to move 
mechanically it is $275. A wire doll wagon, 
strong and very pretty, is sold with the tiny doll 
in it for 75 cents. The little Novelty carriage 
of willow, with a silk umbrella, is shown for dolls 
at $150 to $3. A tiny French doll, with its 
trousseau complete, is sold in a box for $1 50. 
Every article of the toilette is found separately, 
not omitting corsets, furs, fans, and jewels. 

Dolls’ houses are shown furnished and unfur- 
nished, and with one, two, or three stories. Sects 
of furniture are chosen separately for the differ- 
ent rooms. The china sets in which little girls 
delight come in blue and white or in Chinese pat- 
terns, such as their mothers use. There are also 
baskets of silver, with the cutlery and napkins 
ready for table. Buffets and cabinets and dress- 
ing stands are large enough to be of use to a 
small girlythough meant for her doll, and there 
are little desks of oak with green leather top 
large enough for a child of four or five years to 
sit before; these cost $1 45. 





A new plaything called “‘ The Beach brought to 
your Door” is a large box filled with sea-sand, 
shovels, and tin moulds like jelly moulds, and 
scalloped tin pans for mud pies. If the little 
folks spill the sand when digging, it is clean, and 
will not hurt the nursery carpet. Price $6. 

For boys a new toy is called the Elevated Road, 
and costs $8. A set of gay reins, with jingling 
bells, whip, and horns, is sold for $1, and there are 
military sets of all nationalities for the same 
price. A circus, with the acrobats and clowns 
wonderfully posed, leaded, and jointed so that 
they can change positions, is packed in a box, and 
costs from $4 50 to $6 50. A new race game has 
a double track and four horses; when a spring 
is touched, the horses dash off, and it is impossi- 
ble to tell which will win the race: price $4, or 
with a single track, $2 50. The Target of Birds 
is a pretty wooden stand of six birds that are to 
be shot at by an air-gun or bow and arrow: price 
65 cents. The General Spinner top is new, and 
is always wound, or at least winds itself, and costs 
15 cents. New spring tops wound by a key are 50 
cents. Balls are shown gayly decorated with paint- 
ing, and some with embroidery, in all sizes from 
the tiniest up to great foot-balls. The bicycle is 
preferred to velocipedes by large boys who are 
good riders,as there is more skill required in 
managing two wheels than three ; bicycles cost $6 
to $20, while the velocipedes are $3 50 to $10. 
The First Cigar is a toy dreadful enough to warn 
any boy from smoking: price 25 cents. A small 
tent, with flag flying and furniture for the interi- 
or, is 75 cents. Camps with soldiers and tiny 
tents are $2 75. Forts and castles are shown 
bristling with guns and gay with flags. Hobby- 
horses are differently gaited, but those with the 
galloping motion are most liked by boys. There 
are also leaping horses, well mounted on springs, 
and gayly caprisoned. 

For both girls and boys are boxes of magic 
tricks that give great diversion, and cost $1 25 
up. Boxes of toy money have good imitations 
of nickel and silver pieces, of which enough to 
represent $30 is sold for 25 cents. The Criss- 
cross Spelling Slips are new; they make pictures 
and teach a child to spell at the same time, and 
cost 40 cents. Among woolly animals is a cat 
with natural skin, that is jointed in each limb, 
turns its head, and mews, for $2; a small dog is 
the same price: these are imported toys. A 
swinging monkey, in natural skin, pokes out its 
long tongue and grins when its tail is pulled: 
price $2 75. An instructive toy is a globe in a 
box, which also has little figures, each represent- 
ing one of the nations shown on the globe, and 
the children are taught to locate them: this is 
$6. A novelty is the Speaking Book, from which 
issue the voices of eight different animals, which 
do not all speak at once, but one at a time, each 
when its turn comes. A picture of the animal 
or bird is shown, and on pulling a string it speaks. 
Price $8. 

An imported magnetic toy is a house out of 
which a mouse runs, chased by a dog, enters 
again, and re-appears. The automatic toys are 
excellent this winter, showing a pug-dog that 
turns its head, and a poodle that begs and walks ; 
ducks and swans that swim mechanically, and an 
automatic turtle that moves on land or water. A 
French leaping frog, when wound, hops indefi- 
nitely, and costs $2 75. The Go-as-you-please is 
a walking doll that steps naturally on a wagon 
when drawn about: price $1 75. 

For the Christmas tree are wax fruits that look 
most natural, bannerets, isinglass ornaments in 
vases, tiny birds with human faces, and flowers of 
wax, decorated candles, brilliant reflectors, flying 
cherubs, and to stand at the foot is the snow-cov- 
ered Santa Claus with his empty pack. 

The Christmas cards made‘in this country have 
found great favor in Europe, and are more beau- 
tiful than ever this season. The newest are the 
panel cards with bevelled edges, gilded and orna- 
mented with Miss Bridges’s characteristic designs 
of birds on reeds and flowers. The Book of the 
Months, with twelve appropriate illustrations by 
the same artist, is also very beautiful, and is sold 
for 75 cents. The stock cards for the new year 
are very effective, and are shown for the first 
time. Pretty little bannerets of satin, with holi- 
day greetings and mottoes done in beautiful color, 
are $1 each, and may be rolled as a scroll, or 
hung from an easel, and serve as light-screens. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Srewart & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; 
A. Serie; F. A. O. Scuwarz; L. P. Trppats ; Ex- 
ricH & Co.; and L. Prane & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


THE Archbishop of Canterbury heartily ap- 
proves of university education for young wo- 
men. At the recent distribution of the prizes 
of the Oxford local examinations, he declared 
that he was glad to think that first-class instruc- 
tion was ready to the hands of all young ladies 
who desired to avail themselves of it; and he 
spoke in commendation of the opening of these 
examinations to young women, ‘‘ whose educa- 
tion, after a comparatively early age, was left en- 
tirely unattended to, and they had no stimulus 
to continue it.” Another distinguished gentle- 
man, Sir ALEXANDER GRANT, at the recent open- 
ing of the session of the Edinburgh Association 
for the University Education of Women, spoke 
heartily in favor of the higher education of wo- 
men. He characterized the old system of edu- 
eation in boarding-schools as mechanical and 
dry, and said that the proposed substitution was 
not longer hours of study, but a more ratioual 
employment of a shorter time. =a ae ae 

—The largest income taxes paid to the Prus- 
sian national exchequer are by CARL MEYER 
von ROTHSCHILD, $17,550; WiLLy von Rorus- 
CHILD, $17,100; Herr Krupp (the gun man), 
$14,400; Herr BLEIcHRODER, the Berlin banker, 
$8100; and Herr Oppenuet, of Cologne, $6300. 

—Baron ALPHONSE DE ROTHSCHILD, of Paris, 
likes to have his surroundings comfortable, and 
so has bought DesBrovusse’s celebrated house 
at the corner of Avenue Marigny, and is going 





to pull it down to extend the splendid park 
which surrounds his new residence in the Rue 
du Cirque. The garden will cost him about 
$500,000, though it contains less than an acre. 

—It is reported that ex-Senators Dorsey and 
McDonaLp, of Arkansas, and others, have re- 
cently purchased silver mines in Colorado for 
$750,000 in cash. Among those who have been 
successful in the recent mining ‘‘ boom’’ these 
two gentlemen are said to have made great 
fortunes. 

—The Rev. Dr. GALLEHER, rector of Zion 
Church in this city, and just elected Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of Louisiana, entered the Con- 
federate service from that State as a private, but 
Was soon called to the prominent and respon- 
sible position of Adjutant-General on General 
BucKNER’S staff. After the war he studied law, 
and practiced law in Louisville, Kentucky. His 
inclination, however, soon induced him to pre- 
pare for the ministry, which he did in the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary in this city. His ad- 
vancement has been rapid, as it is only eleven 
years since he was ordained deacon. ite is an 
eloquent preacher, and possesses fine adminis- 
trative ability. The Louisville Courier-Journal 
says that soon after going to Baltimore a stran- 
ger was heard inquiring of a lady in a street car 
if she had heard Colonel GaLLEHER preach. 
“*Colonel GALLEHER!”’ she replied; ‘I did not 
know we had any colonels preaching in Balti- 
more.” ** Yes, madam,” replied the gentleman, 
“go and hear him preach, for he is a good preach- 
er; and more than that, madam, he was a good 
soldier; and more than that, madam, he married 
the prettiest woman in Kentucky.”’ 

—The donation fund to the poor working-men 
of London, left by the late GeorGE PEABopy, is 
now in receipt of a surplus income of $100,000 
per annum, and is increasing. It is to be de- 
voted to new buildings for working-men’s dwell- 
ings, of which a large block has just been planned 
in Pimlico. 

—Mrs. NATHANIEL GREENE, of Middletown, 
Connecticut, who married the son of General Na- 
THANIEL GREENE, Of Revolutionary fame, cele- 
brated her ninety-sixth birthday a few days ago. 

—Miss Rogers, a cousin of RicHarD CoBDEN, 
has just distinguished herself at Oxford, where 
her examinations have been the wonder of the 
university. She, is a brilliant writer of Latin 
verse, and admirable in prose. She has just been 
appointed lecturer at Somerville Hall. 

—Jord GRANTLEY ;was married a few days 
since to Miss Katuerine MACVICKER, a young 
American lady, who has acquired in London 
fame for her beauty. London 7ruth, in alluding 
to the marriage, says: ‘‘ It is curious how many 
American girls marry Englishmen. This is be- 
cause they know how to make themselves plea- 
sant. English girls are, as a rule, either too 
gushing and talkative, or have nothing to say 
for themselves. American girls unite the tact 
and savoir-faire of Frenclhwomen with the solid 
qualities of the Anglo-Saxon race. They know 
how to set off their natural advantages with 
dress, and they are almost always philosophic- 
ally good-tempered.” 

—Mr. Epmunp Yates, of the Londta World, 
is the subject of a three-column biographical 
sketch in a recent number of Life. Mr. Yares’s 
marked success in journalism has won for him 
not merely professional distinction, but the con- 
solatory adjunct of many sequins, the which have 
enabled him to purchase a spacious house in Port- 
land Place. is writing-desk, having a small 
silver plate on it, bears this inscription: “ This 
desk, which belonged to CHARLES Dickens, and 
was used by him on the day of his death, was 
‘one of the familiar objects of his study’ which 
were ordered by his will to be distributed among 
‘those who loved him,’ and was accordingly 
given by his executrix to Epmunp Yates.” 
Mr. YaTEs’s daily life, whether in Portland Place 
or at his pretty country place, the Temple, Gor- 
ing, is conducted on the understanding that for 
a worker a sound mind must be concomitant 
with a sound body, and that it is impossible to 
burn the candle at both ends. Mr. Yates mar- 
ried when just of age, and has four sons, one of 
whom has embraced the profession of his grand- 
father, and is studying in the provinces for the 
dramatic profession, his father insisting that for 
the stage “‘ going through the mill’’ is as essen- 
tial as it is for the Church, the bar, and the army. 
As an occasioval speaker Mr. YATEs is particu- 
larly felicitous, and it is quite among the prob- 
abilities that his stalwart form and resonant 
voice will yet be heard in Parliament. 

—King ALFonso recently explained to repre- 
sentatives of the Paris Figaro and Vienna Tag- 
blatt the causes which led him to ask for the 
hand of the Archduchess CHRISTINE, after hav- 
ing most sincerely thought he should wear per- 
petual mourning for his first wife. ‘I had,” 
said the King, ‘‘interred my whole past in the 
grave of Mercepes. From my earliest youth 
she was my only thought. Her image was ever 
present in my mind—when I passed my examina- 
tions at the Vienna Theresianum, amid my com- 
rades at the military school in England, in my 
study, and in the battle lines of Lacar. It was 
against the wish of her family and mine, against 
the advice of President CaNovas, and against 
public opinion, which dislikes the MONTPENSIER 
family, that I succeeded in making her my wife. 
I loved her as kings rarely do, and I lived with 
her like the most affectionate bourgeois. We 
were never apart. We shared alike work, plea- 
sure, and danger. Whenever I went out shoot- 
ing by myself, I brought her home my bag. I 
told her beforehand whatever I meant to say in 
public speeches. She took deep interest in ev- 
erything I did, everything I said, and everything 
I attempted. When she died, I desired — 
so much as to die myself. For two months 
shut myself up in the Escurial, not, as has been 
stated, to addict myself to ascetic practices, like 
Pai.ip II., for I am no bigot, but to weep over 
MERCEDES’s coffin. After that I sought amuse- 
ments to drown mny grief, but I ultimately found 
this existence would not do. Now that I am 
promised the hand of the Archduchess Curis- 
TINE, I feel that Iam born to a new life, and that 
I may yet again be happy. Itis not for me, who 
loves the Archduchess, to make general reflec- 
tions as to the best sort of women. The Arch- 
duchess unites all the qualities of the best types 
of the Viennese, for whieh I have much sympa- 
thy. Her character is frank, her temperament 
gay. Sheis resolute. She is made to insure the 
happiness of a man worn out by anxiety and de- 
ceptions, who yearns for recreation at his own 
hearth; and I am sure she will find in Madrid 
the same sympathy which she commanded in 
Vienna.” 
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Fig. 2.—Quarter or De- ing 
SIGN FOR PINCUSHION, 
Fig. 1. 













bow Fig. 1. 


ing up the 
Ist and 2d 
threads on a 
needle threaded 
with white  cot- 
ton, which is pass- 
ed underneath the 
3d and 4th threads. 
The embroidery — is 
bordered with button- 
hole stitching worked 
with olive silk over 4 
threads of the net. 
Cut away the project- 
material under- 
neath the button-hole 
stitching, and edge the 
cravat end with lace. 


Cravat Bows.—Cross Stitch 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1-4. 
THESE cravat bows are made of net cut on the bias, 
embroidered with colored filling silk, and edged 
with white lace. Fig. 2 gives the design for the 
The embroidery is worked with 
rose and olive silk in cross stitch and in 
For the drawn-work ravel 
out 8 threads of the net, and cross ev- 
ery 4 of the threads left standing, tak- 


drawn-work, 


The design Fig. 4, for the bow Fig. 8, is worked 


with blue and fawn-colored silk 
in drawn-work. For each draw 
el out 6 threads of the net, and 
standing, first on one side cate 
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Warten Case. 


For design see Supplement, No. XIL, : ; 
Fig. 56. ¢ ( 


together with the preceding 2 
threads, and continue in this 
manner. Turn down the edge 
on the wrong side for a hem, 
and sew on the lace. 


Watch Case. 

For this watch case, in the 
shape of a banner, cut of paste- 
board for the interlining one 
piece four inches and a half 
deep and three inches and sev- 
en-eighths wide, which is round- 
ed off on the lower 
Cover the 


corners. 
pasteboard with 


in cross stitch and 
n-work border rav- 
of the threads left 
h together every 4 
threads with fine 
cotton, and over- 
cast 2 of these 
threads with sim- 
ilar cotton, then 
add 2 threads 
from the other 
side, catch them 


Fig. 1.—Pen-Wirer.—[See Fig. 2, Page 833. ] 





Fig. 2.—Dersien ror Cravat Bow, Fic. 1. 
Cross Stitch EMBROIDERY. 


Fig. 1.—Do.w’s Suit. 
Size, wirHoct Heap, 16% 
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INCHES. 


For pattern and —_ 
see Supplement, No. 
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Figs. 19-23. 


ARENDS: 
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black lustring, 
and on the out- 
side set a piece 
of white cloth 
of correspond- 
ing size, which 
is embroidered, 
and furnished 
with a round 
cushion covered 
with blue satin. 
The seam made 
by setting on 
this cushion is 
covered with 
blue silk braid 
folded through 
the middle. For 
the embroidery 
transfer the out- 
lines of the de- 
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Vase witH Napkin RInG. 


Fig. 3.—Do.w’s 
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sign given by Fig..56, Supplement, to cloth, 
work the rose-buds in satin stitch with pink 
silk in two shades, the forget-me-nots in sat- 
in and knotted stitch with blue and yellow 


Suir (Nurse's 

CosTUME).—S1ZE, WITHOUT 
Heap, 17} Inches. 

For pattern and description see Sup- 

plement, No. VI., Figs, 29-33, 


YA 
Fig. 1.—Work-Bag 


with Nr£EDLE-Boox. } 
B CLoseD.—[See Fig. 2.] ti 











chain stitch with olive silk. 


banner. 















INCHES. 


igs. 24-28, 


silk, and the leaves 
sprays in satin, tent, and 
Having finished 
the embroidery, baste the cloth on the founda- 
tion, folding the upper edge of the cloth on the 
wrong side half an inch wide, and at the same 
time fastening in a bronze rod, which holds the 
The seam made by setting on the 
cloth is covered with blue silk braid gathered 
to form scallops as seen in the illustration. At 





the middle of 
the top is a 
bronze hook 
for hanging 
up the watch, 
and the bot- 
tom of the 
case is finish- 
ed with tas. 
sels of blue 
silk. Having 
lined the 
watch ease 
with black 
cloth, set 
on blue 
satin ribbons for hanging it up as shown in 
the illustration. 


Fig. 2.—Design ror Lawp- 
CHIMNEY Cover, Fic. 1, P. 833. 


_ Fig. 2.—Do.’s Suir. 
Size, wirnout Heap, 124 


For pattern and description 
see ema e TOs Vey 


Vase with Napkin Ring. 
Tuts cut-glass vase, filled with flowers, at 
the same time serves to hold the napkin, and 
forms a very pretty table ornament. 


Pincushion, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tuis pincushion is covered with garnet sat- 
in, bordered with a puffed bias strip of satin 
in a darker shade, and trimmed with embroid- 


ery worked on white flannel. 


The round cush- 


ion measures three inches and seven-eighths in 


diameter. 






Fig. 1.—Pincusuion.—[See Fig. 2.] 


The leaves are edged 
with tent stitching 
of gold thread. The 
cushion is trimmed 
with bronze cord 
wound across, and 
tied at the top as 
seen in the illustra- 
tion, and with red 
silk grelots and 
bronze beads. 


Pen-Wiper, Figs. 
1 and 2. 

For this pen-wiper 
cut of white perfo- 
rated board and card- 
board _interlining 
two pieces each two 
inches and a half 
square, and of blue 


satin one piece three inches and a quarter 


square, 


From the centre of the perforated 


board cut out a piece comprising 12 holes in 
length and width, and from the border cut 





The puff requires a bias strip twen- 
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Fig. 2.—Work-BaG with NEEDLE- 
Boox.—Orey.—[See Fig. 1.] 


ty-eight inches and seven-eighths 
long and three inches and three- 
quarters wide, which is folded 
down on the wrong side half an 
inch wide on one edge, and gath- 
ered a quarter of an inch from 
the line of the fold. Having 
gathered the puff likewise on the 
other edge, set it on the cush- 
ion as shown by the illustration. 
Transfer the outlines’ of the de- 
sign Fig. 2 to white flannel, and 
work the leaves in satin stitch 
and the sprays in herring-bone 
and tent stitch and in point Russe 
with garnet silk in two shades. 





Fig. 4.—Desien ror Cravat Bow, Fic. 3. 
Cross StircH EmRROIDERY. 
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Fig. 2.—Serction or Frixcep Tipy ror Work-Basket, Fic. 1. 
Cross Stitch EmprowerRy aNp CROCHET. 
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Fig. 2.—Derrait or Wixpow-Screey, Fic. 1.—Cross anp Dover 
Satin Stircu. 


out small pieces four holes wide and deep. Fasten the perforated board on 
the satin, overcasting the small open squares with blue silk and gold thread, 
and working the cross stitches with red and the back stitches with black silk 
The satin foundation, which fills the centre of the 
perforated board, is ornamented with a Smyrna stitch of gold thread and with 
point Russe stitches of black silk. Having covered the outside of the upper 


{see Fig. 2, on page 833). 


piece of card- 
board with 
the satin 
and _ perfora- 
ted board, 
edge it with 
a ruffle of 


ribbon — sev- 
en-eighths of 
an inch wide. 
Cover the 





blue satin Fig. 2.—TrimMing ror WAsTE-PAPER for the third 
Basket, Fie. 1. 


















trimmed with polished wooden knobs. The bamboo rods are trimmed with 
cords of colored worsted, which are tied in bows, and are finished with tassels 
of similar worsted. , The bottom of the basket is trimmed with a fringe bor- 
der (see Fig. 2). The border is worked on canvas with double zephyr worst- 
ed in straight transposed Gobelin stitch, and is finished at the top and bottom 
with fringe. Each stitch is worked over 4 threads of the canvas in height, 
and after an in- 
terval of 2 
threads. For 
the dark stitch- 
es use maroon, 
for the second 
shade red, and 


shade _ yellow- 
ish-brown wor- 
sted. The fill- 


ing is worked 
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Fig. 1.—Work-Basker witi Tiny.—[See Fig. 2.] 


eard-board with black lustring, edge it with a ruche made of a strip 
of pinked black cloth an inch and a quarter wide, fasten both parts to- 
gether, and set a piece of pinked black cloth on the under side. 


Work-Basket with Tidy, Figs. i and 2. 
Tue tidy for the work-basket is worked on cheese-cloth with col- 
ored silk in a striped design, and is edged with fringe. Take a square 





Fig. 1.—MI1GNarpIsE AND CROCHET 
Epaine ror LINGERIE. 


piece of cheese-cloth, draw out two 
threads all around seven-eighths of 
an inch from the edge, fold down the 
edge three-quarters of an inch deep 
for a hem, and fasten the latter on 
the under side with cross stitching of 
blue silk, which looks like back 


other piece of 
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Fig. 1.—Wspow-Screex.—[See Fig. 2.] 













granite- 





Fig. 1.—Scrap Basker.—|See Fig. 2, Page 55. | 


colored double zephyr worsted. After finishing the embroidery, baste 
down the projecting edge of the canvas along the upper points on the 
wrong side, above each stitch knot in threads of maroon worsted laid 
double, and cut the ends to a length of half an inch, Onthe bottom 
likewise baste down the edge of the canvas on the wrong side, and 
for the fringe work as follows (beginning below the point of the next 
diamond in the border): + Knot in 2 ends of dark (maroon) worsted 

















Fig. 2.—MIGNARDISE AND CROCHET 
Epeine ror LINGERIE. 


each half a yard long and laid dou- 
ble, then 8 ends of the light (red) 
worsted, each eleven inches and a 
quarter long, laid double, and 2 
ends of the dark shade, each half a 
yard long, always between 2 stitch- 
es of the embroidery, as shown by 
Fig. 2, and repeat from +. Pay no 
attention to the light ends for the 


stitching on the right side. For this 

stitching catch every two threads left standing with the working thread 
in a slanting direction, finish the cross stitch, and carry the working 
thread through the hem to the next stitch. Work the striped design 
as shown by Fig. 2, with réséda and pink silk in half cross stitch, and 
with blue and olive silk in ordinary cross stitch. For the drawn-work 
between the stripes draw out four threads each, and cross every two of 
the threads left standing, taking up the second thread on a needle thread- 
ed with pink silk, which is carried underneath the first thread. The edge 


present, and with the dark ends 
(using the Ist and 4th for knotting ends, and the 2d and 3d for the 
foundation) work 10 dk. (double knot, that is, one knot right, one 
knot left). Catch together the 8 dark ends on each side of the light 
ends, and using the latter for a foundation, work 2 dk. each, then, 
paying no attention to the light ends, work with only 4 dark ends 10 
dk. each. Next take the 4 dark ends of this figure on the right and 
the 4 dark ends of the next figure on the left, and with the 8 dark 
ends work 2 dk. Separate these 8 ends, and with every 4 ends work 














Fig. 1.—Ficurep Woo. 
Svuit.—Back, witHout 
MantLe.—[See Fig. 2; and 
Fig. 3, Double Page.] 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-8. 


of the tidy is trimmed with 
fringe. For the heading cro- 
chet with blue silk on the hem 
(catching three threads of the 
material) always alternately 1 
de. (double crochet), 3 ch. (chain 
stitch), pass over 6 threads of 
the cheese-cloth. 2d and 3d 
rounds.—1 de. on each de. in the preceding round, 3 ch., pass over 8 st. 
(stitch), and widen as much as is necessary on the corners, so that the 
fringe shall not draw. Darn the next 2 de. in the 2d round in point de re- 
prise with blue silk in a darker shade, carry on the working thread un- 
derneath the next ch. scallop *n a straight direction, and continue in this 
manner. Into each st. cf the last round knot 3 threads of silk in the 
colors of the embroidery two inches and a half long and laid double, 
and cut the fringe even. On the rim of the basket of wicker-work and 
cane rods set a border to match the tidy, and lined with silk. The han- 
dles of the basket are trimmed with bows of blue satin ribbon. 


Waste-paper Basket, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuts waste-paper basket is made of bamboo cane, raw and black var- 
nished cane rods, and Japan matting. It measures ten inches and sev- 
en-eighths in diameter, and twenty-two inches in height, including the 
feet. The upper ends of the bamboo rods and the middle of the lid are 


Green; 2 1st (darkest), © 2d, 0 3d 
(lightest), Gray. 





Fig. 1—Desten ror Strppers.—Cross 
Stitcoh Emprorpery. 


Description of Symbols: @ Black; © Dark 
Red; 9 1st (darkest), @ 2d, 9 3d (lightest), 
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Fig. 1.—Waste-paper Basket.—[See Fig. 2.] 








Fig. 2.—Dersien ror Siippers.—Cross 


Description of Symbols: @ Black; * Blue; 
% 1st (darkest), © 2d, © 3d (lightest), Gray. 
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Fig. 2.—Ficcrep Woor 
Scir.—Back, with Mantir. 
[See Fig. 1; and Fig. 3, 
Double Page. } 

For pattern and description sce 
Supplement, No. I, Figs. 1-11. 


10 dk., catch the 8 dark ends to- 
gether as shown by the illustra- 
tion, and in the same direction 
with the first 2 dk. work 6 dk., 
using the light ends for the foun- 
dation. The remaining ends form 
tassels. After finishing the knot-work, cut the fringe even, and set on 
tassels made of yellowish-brown worsted, and tied with yellow silk, as 
shown by the illustration. 


Stitch EmpBrorpery. 


Window-Screen, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue frame of this window-screen is made of cane rods, and the foun- 
dation is of cheese-cloth embroidered in a striped design, which is com- 
posed of alternate open-work and close strips. The close strips are em- 
broidered in double satin stitch, and the border is embroidered in the 
same manner. For the net-like strips (see Fig. 2) work with fine thread 
first lengthwise eight rows of cross stitches, each stitch over two threads 
in height and width, and between every two rows leave an interval of 
four threads. Then work similar cross stitch rows across the material 
(in the original each row contains 22 stitches). Repeat these strips twice 
at intervals of 36 threads each. Fasten down the edges by means of 
white point lace braid, which covers four threads of the cheese-cloth, 
setting it on along the last row of cross stitches, and overcasting it 
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- together with this row with button-hole stitches 


of embroidery cotton. On the other side, edge 
the button-hole stitches with tent stitching of 
similar cotton. Ravel out the threads between 
the cross stitch rows both lengthwise and cross- 
wise, as shown by Fig. 2, and work the design 
figures in the close strips and the border in dou- 
ble satin and overcast stitch with embroidery cot- 
ton. Having finished the embroidery, ravel out 
four threads of the material all around along the 
last row of button-hole stitches, fold the edge of 
the material on the wrong side, and hem-stitch it. 
The screen is stretched into the frame with fine 
white cord. 





(Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 83, Vol. XII.) 


SPLENDID MISERY. 


a em 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
“CAN I FORGET ?—CANST THOU FORGET ?” 


Tue servants’ hall was a room at the end of the 
house, looking into the stable-yard ; a room little 
used, for the servants infinitely preferred the spa- 
cious old kitchen and its huge fire-place, with the 
Ten Commandments cut in the panel over the 
chimney-piece, its commodious settles, and per- 
vading air of Rabelaisian plenty. 

The room to which Barbara went was a gloomy 
apartment, with panelled walls of dingy drab, a 
large oak table, two tall linen presses that looked 
like tombs, and a miscellaneous collection of in- 
valided chairs. Here a fire was rarely lighted, 
and the room smelled of damp and mildew. The 
one window stared straight into the stable-yard. 

This afternoon, the sky unnaturally darkened 
by the storm, darkening perceptibly with the ap- 
proach of twilight, the room looked its gloomiest. 
The stranger was standing with his face to the 
window as Barbara entered, but he turned at the 
sound of her footfall, and came a few steps to- 
ward her, with his hat in his hand. His hair was 
long and unkempt, and fell over his forehead ; his 
face was half covered with a dark brown beard; 
his skin was bronzed to a coppery darkness. He 
wore an old frieze overcoat, and a blue bird’s-eye 
handkerchief was muffled round throat and ears. 
An out-at-elbows wayfarer evidently, weary and 
foot-sore, who had come to this lonely moorland 
mansion in sheer despair, hoping from its very re- 
moteness to find help here. 

He stood with his back to what little light there 
was in the darkening gray sky; he was roughly 
and strangely clad, changed by toil and hardship, 
wasted by sickness; yet, with one swift look of 
half-scared, half-joyous recognition, Barbara knew 
him. 

“George!” she faltered, planting herself with 
her back against the door, as if she would so have 
guarded him from the approach of possible ene- 
mies. “Oh, why did you come here? why—” 

“Because I wanted to see you,” he answered. 
“T would have come to you in a worse place. I 
would have gone where Orpheus went, and my 
Eurydice should not have slipped through my fin- 
gers. I would have done what the civilian Kava- 
nagh did when he passed through the lines of the 
enemy, at the hazard of a horrible death. Why 
did I come here? Because I heard that, though 
you were rich, you were not happy, and I wanted 
to see for myself the best or the worst that could 
be said of you.” 

“Who told you that I was unhappy?” she 
asked. 

She was trembling a little, yet she bore herself 
with an outward calmness which provoked her 
own wonder. 

“Of what hard stuff women must be made!” 
she thought. 

“ Your father’s clerk. I met him in Fleet Street 
the day before yesterday.” 

“ And he told you that I was unhappy 

“ Y es. ” 

“ He is a traitor; false to my husband, false to 
me, false to you. Beware of him!” 

“T am glad he deceived me when he told me 
you were miserable. That was false, was it not ?” 
“ “Of course it was false. Why should I be mis- 
erable? My husband is very good to me. He 
has been all kindness and generosity ever since I 
married him. My life is not what you would call 
sunshiny, perhaps, except when my mother and 
sister are with me; but I get on smoothly enough, 
and I—am grateful to Providence. And now let 
us talk of yourself. How is it that you are back 
in England ?” 

“T was sent home by the doctors. I was in 
the hospital at Lucknow for three months. I 
have been as near death as a man can reasonably 
hope to be without dying. I mean from disease ; 
other forms of peril are too common to be spoken 
about. Ihave had a few miraculous escapes, and 
have done hard service in my humble capacity. 
I never thought to tread upon English soil again.” 

She watched him intently as he spoke, and her 
pale cheek grew more pallid, and her eyes grew 
larger with horror, Even in that dim light she 
could see how sorely he was changed. He was 
the ghost of that George Leland she had known. 
The hollow cheeks, the deeply sunken eyes, the 
premature lines that marked the sunburned brow, 
all told of the wreck and ruin wrought by ten long 
months of such hardship and such privation as 
but rarely fall even to a soldier's lot. 

“ How ill you are looking !” she faltered. 

“That is a fact I can not deny. I lay in my 
berth like a log for the water part of my journey, 
and God only knows how they contrived to drag 
me through the overland portion of it. But here 
I am—come out alive from tHat hell upon earth 
in which so many nobler men went down. Poor 
Havelock! Ah! Barbara, that was a blow! A 
man forgets his little self, and little loves and sor- 
rows, when he hears of such a calamity as that.” 

“You were with him ?” asked Barbara. 

“No, I was not at Lucknow till the storming 
of the city in March last. But every soldier in 
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India felt the death of Havelock as a personal 
loss. He was a noble soul. Nicholson too, and 
Peel, and Gerrard, and Adrian Hope. The Iliad 
has not a longer list of heroes.” 

“ And you have done heroic work,” she said, 
looking up at him, forgetful of all that was per- 
ilous or compromising in her position, utterly un- 
conscious of a pair of sharp feminine eyes which 
were watching her from the stable-yard. 

Mrs. Morris, refreshed by a comfortable mid-day 
sleep, had come down to the housekeeper’s room 
to make herself a cup of tea, and hearing from 
Gilmore of Mrs. Penruth’s visitor, had tripped out 
to the stable-yard to reconnoitre. 

There was an old sycamore growing close be- 
side the window, whose bulky trunk afforded safe 
shelter for any lurking figure. 

“JT have done what I could,” he answered; 
“every man did that. There was not one who 
shirked danger or feared death. The things that 
have been done yonder can never be undone ; they 
will stand as a black spot upon the tablet of his- 
tory forever. But those infamies have been in 
some wise avenged. I have been called blood- 
thirsty, Barbara, because I ordered those Moham- 
medan devils out of the cart and shot them dead, 
when I saw their rescue was inevitable if I did 
not. Blood-thirsty! God in heaven! Do the 
men who say such things remember the blood of 
the little children that was shed in that accursed 
city, the shame of innocent women, the agony of 
wives—mothers ?” 

“Come near the window, and let me look at 
you,” said Barbara, tremulously; “there is so lit- 
tle light here. Yes, you are looking dreadfully 
ill. * You ought to go home to your people, and 
be nursed.” 

“That is what Iam going todo. I am going 
home to—be nursed.” 

He paused before the last two words, as if 
there were some other thought in his mind. 

“Why did you come in this disguise? It would 
have been better to come openly; I have the 
right to see an old friend if J like.” 

“Unquestionably. That fellow Maulford gave 
me a false impression. 1 thought you were like a 
fairy princess in an ogre’s castle, and that I must 
disguise myself in order to get a glimpse of you.” 

“Tt was a foolish fancy,” said Barbara; “ but 
it does not matter. We have seen each other. 
That is all you wanted, is it not? Indeed, I 
wonder that you should wish to see me again, 
after—” 

“ After what 2” he asked, as she hesitated. 

“ After having left my last letter unanswered.” 

“What letter? Good heavens! I leave a let- 
ter of yours unanswered! Did I not watch and 
hope for. some reply from you—just one little 
line expressing pity or regret? I know I had no 
right to expect it, for I had done my best to make 
my renunciation irrevocable. Yet it would have 
comforted me to know you were sorry for me— 
that the bond between us was not broken without 
a mutual pang.” 

She looked at him with widely opened eyes. 

“Do you mean that you never received my let- 
ter ?” she asked—‘Nny letter in which I told you 
that no change in fame or fortune could make 
any difference to me; that I would be true to 
you in evil days as well as good days; that noth- 
ing but the knowledge that you cared for some- 
body else would make me give you up? Do you 
mean to say that no such letter as that ever reach- 
ed you?” 

“ Oh, Barbara, did you write that? Would you 
have faced poverty and disgrace for my sake ? 
How happy such a letter would have made me! 
But it never reached me.” 

“Then I have been cruelly treated—cruelly ! 
Fate has been too hard. I wrote to you on my 
sick-bed—yes, that cruel letter of yours made me 
ill—and I gave the answer to my sister to post; 
and I waited and hoped for your reply. I thought 
you would relent, and all would be as it had been 
before that wretched summer night. And then, 
when no letter came, I thought you very, very 
cruel, and I tried to harden my heart against 
you.” 

“And succeeded so well that in less than a 
year you were a rich man’s wife,” said Leland, 
with a touch of bitterness. 

“T married because my marriage would be ad- 
vantageous to my mother, and it mattered little 
what I did with my life. You did not want me.” 

“Did not want you? Iwas breaking my heart 
for you.” 

“You should never have tried to cancel our 
engagement. That promise was sacred. How 
could you write me such a letter?” 

“T was beside myself when I wrote—mad with 
overwork and bitter disappointment. I thought 
myself a broken man—ruined, disgraced—and I 
considered it my duty to set you free from any 
association with a man upon whom his fellow- 
men looked coldly.” 

“Do you think the evidence of all the world 
would have made me doubt you? Well, you 
chose that it should be so, and Fate made your 
choice irrevocable. Let us talk no more about it. 
You have only to think of getting well. But how 
are you to get back to Launceston in this dread- 
ful weather? Your coat is wet,” laying her hand 
lightly on his sleeve—* yes, dreadfully wet. You 
walked here through those hail-storms ?” 

“Yes, I walked. It was my own choice. I 
might have hired a fly at Launceston.” 

“You must not walk back. You must get 
your coat dried, and then you must have my car- 
riage to take you back.” 

“Would not that set people talking ?” 

“No doubt it would. But I must endure that.” 

“No, Barbara. I can go back to the lodge be- 
tween the showers, and wait there for the coach. 
There is one that passes at seven. I made in- 
quiries before I left Launceston. Give yourself 
no trouble about me. Go back to your husband.” 

“Yes, I must go back tohim. He is ill, and I 
have no right to be away from him.” 

“T will not detain you any longer. It is some- 





thing to have seen you, and to know that you are 
not unhappy. You are changed, but not for the 
worse. You look older and graver, but no less 
beautiful than in the old days. Good-by, Bar- 
bara.” 

“You must not go away in that wet coat and 
without some kind of refreshment,” said Barbara, 
going to the door. 

She opened it, and called Gilmore, who came 
quickly enough to betoken a certain alertness in 
the household. 

“ Get this gentleman’s coat dried by the kitch- 
en fire, and bring him some wine,” she said. 

Major Leland took off the old frieze coat and 
the big muffler, and appeared in his own natural 
garb. He had looked a gentleman and a soldier 
even in his beggarman’s disguise. Gilmore car- 
ried off the coat, and re-appeared quickly with 
the inevitable twin decanters of port and sherry 
on the big silver tray. Then she laid a cloth at 
one end of the table, and brought a round of 
corned beef and a newly cut chine, with the ne- 
cessary adjuncts, this being considered in hospi- 
table Cornwall a kind of light refreshment. 

The major had no appetite for beef or chine, 
but to please Barbara he drank a glass of old- 
fashioned brown sherry, of a fine gouty flavor, 
and ate a crust of home-baked bread. 

“Strange that I should eat your husband’s 
bread and salt,” he said. 

“Why should it be strange?” asked Barbara, 
looking at him with frank, honest eyes, full of 
such tenderness as a woman may feel for a hero. 
“Can we not be friends? We have never quar- 
relled or ceased to esteem each other. Fate has 
parted us, and we must bow to God’s will. We 
must be friends at a distance, perhaps, for my 
husband is a man who lives almost alone; but we 
can be friends to the end of life, I hope—Major 
Leland.” 

How difficult it was for her lips to shape this 
formal name, remembering their parting on board 
the Hesperus, when she had been clasped to his 
heart with all the force of passionate grief, and 
had felt that true heart beating against her own! 
The memory of that fond farewell brought the 
blood to cheek and brow, and then left her pale 
as with sudden pain. 

“T must go,” she said, abruptly. “My hus- 
band may have awakened, and will think me un- 
kind for having left him. Good-by—God bless 
you! You will go back to Somersetshire at once, 
will you not, and rest and recover your health?” 

“T shall go home, no doubt, sooner or later; 
but the old home is not so dear to me now my 
mother is gone. This mixture of sea and moor- 
land will set me up, I think, better than Somerset- 
shire. I shall stay at Launceston, or perhaps 
Rockport, for a few days.” 

Rockport was a fishing village and harbor, in a 
hollow of the cliffs, within a few miles of Place, 
nearer even than Camelot. 

“Would you not be better cared for at home 
with your sisters ?” 

“T need no special care. I only want rest and 
English air. Good-by, Barbara. You may call 
me Major Leland if you like. I suppose it is only 
right that the mistress of this house should do so. 
But I shall call you Barbara to my dying day.” 

“JT don’t think it makes much difference,” an- 
swered Barbara, naively. 

“No, Fate is too big to be influenced by such 
details. I see you are anxious to go back to your 
husband.” 

“Tam. Good-by.” 

“Good-by. Am I forbidden to come and see 
you again ?” : 

“You are the best judge of that. You ‘had 
better not come again while my husband is ill; 
for if you are to visit here, I must introduce you 
to him. He is not fond of strangers.” 

“That does not promise a hearty welcome. 
Well, perhaps it would be wiser for me not to 
come. And yet to go back to India only having 
once seen your face! That seems hard.” 

“Good-by,” she said, holding out her hand to 
him. “Iam sure it is better for you not to come. 
My husband is all goodness to me; but he is 
rough and stern in his manner. He might unin- 
tentionally affront you.” 

“Or intentionally. Well, doubtless you are 
right, Barbara. Once my Barbara, my very own. 
And I let you go—fool! fool! fool!” 

He held her hand, and drew a little nearer to 
her—near enough to lay his left hand on her broad 
calm forehead, looking into the sweet sad face, 
as if he were trying to read the secrets which 
were masked by that calm outlook. 

“What a lovely piece of marble you are !—how 
self-possessed !” he muttered. “And you know 
nothing of the battle I am fighting. Well, it is 
natural. You belong to the calmer higher re- 
gions, where all perfect things dwell apart. I to 
that lower struggling mass of humanity which 
sins and suffers.” 

He led her to the door; and so they parted, 
with a show of outward calmness to the last—yes, 
even to the last instant of parting. But five min- 
utes later Barbara was on her knees beside the 
sofa in her dressing-room, sobbing out the agony 
of her wounded heart. 

Her letter, the letter breathing faithfulness, 
unselfish devotion, recklessness of all that life 
could bring, save himself and his love—that let- 
ter on which hung the fate of two lives—had been 
flung to the winds, and he had been left to think 
her cold and base, heartless and mercenary. What 
must he have thought of her when he read of her 
marriage with a rich man? 

“Oh, Flossie, is it your fault that my life has 
been spoiled ?” she thought, remembering that it 
was to sisterly hands she had confided the letter. 


Gilmore wondered and held her tongue, being 
faithful to her mistress; but the widow Morris 
told Priscilla how Mrs. Penruth had stood by the 
window of the servants’ hall in close and earnest 
conversation with a tall sunburnt stranger; how 
they had clasped hands, lingering as if loath to 





part; and how the stranger had laid his hand 
upon Mrs. Penruth’s brow, and looked at her as 
a brother—or a lover—might have done. 

Mrs. Morris had not been able to hear their 
conversation, seeing that the wind was howling 
boisterously all the time, and the lattice was shut. 

“ Not that I should have thought it any shame 
to listen,” said the widow, with a virtuous air; 
“for when I have once attached myself to a lady, 
I would go through fire and water to serve her. 
And I thought it my duty to acquaint you with 
what I happened to see. I did not go out of my 
way to watch them, you see, miss; but I was 
crossing the yard, after I'd taken some bones to 
the dogs, and I happened to see Mrs. Penruth and 
the gentleman standing in front of the window, 
so wrapped up in each other that I believe a 
regiment of soldiers might have gone by without 
either of them taking notice.” 

Priscilla shuddered. She had always expected 
to have to shudder sooner or later about her sis- 
ter-in-law, so the shuddering hardly came upon 
her as a surprise. 

“Did they kiss each other, Morris ?” she gasp- 
ed presently. 

“No, miss; things didn’t go quite so far as 
that. I think if it had come to kissing, I must 
have gone away. But there are looks that mean 
as much as kisses—looks which no prudent young 
woman would expose herself to.” 

“What is to be expected from a girl so brought 
up ?—her mother and father living apart; no re- 
ligious bias on either side; a careless, irreverent 
way of looking at serious subjects. My poor 
brother is lying on his sick-bed, and his wife 
takes that opportunity for a clandestine inter- 
view with a former lover; for I suppose, Morris, 
after what you saw, there can be no doubt the 
man was a lover.” 

“He was too affectionate for a relation, miss ; 
and I think I’ve heard you say that Mrs. Penruth 
has no near relations.” 

“None that she has ever associated with.” 

“This gentleman is tall and dark; he looks 
like a foreigner, or a man who has lived abroad— 
in India, perhaps.” 

“T believe I know who he is,” sighed Priscilla. 
“Tt is very bad, Morris. I don’t think anything 
could be worse. If he had approached the house 
openly, I should have considered his visit a piece 
of audacious insolence; but to come in this un- 
derhand manner—” 

Here Barbara entered the sitting-room, where 
Miss Penruth was sipping her tea before a com- 
fortable fire, attended by the widow, while Vyvyan 
slumbered in the adjoining bed-chamber. The 
wife had dried her tears and calmed herself, and 
had been sitting quietly by her husband’s bed. 

“You have had a visitor, I hear,” said Priscilla. 

“ Yes.” 

“Some ancient pensioner on your mother’s 
bounty ?” 

‘My mother had no pensioners. She was not 
rich enough to help other peoplé, except in very 
small ways. Whatever she could do she did with 
all her heart.” 

“But I understood that this person had some 
claim on your benevolence—that he brought a 
letter from your former vicar.” 

“That was—a joke,” faltered Barbara, with a 
feeble smile. ‘My visitor was an old friend of 
my mother’s—Major Leland. I think you must 
have heard of him. He distinguished himself 
lately in India.” 

“Yes, I think I have heard of him.” 

“T should like to have introduced him to Vyvyan, 
if he had come at a happier time.” 

“T doubt if the introduction would have been 
particularly gratifying to my brother; he has not 
that admiration for the blood-thirsty character of 
a soldier which is common to sentimental school- 
girls and the Conservative papers,” answered 
Priscilla, acrimoniously. 

She was intensely disappointed at Barbara’s 
frankness, as it would have better suited her 
temper to convict her sister-in-law of profound 
dissimulation. 

Later that evening, when the house-servants 
were sitting over their comfortable supper in the 
kitchen, with closed doors, and a general deter- 
mination to let their masters and mistresses shift 
for themselves, Mrs. Morris walked up and down 
the hall, with velvet footfall, waiting for some one. 

The some one was Mark, who came in from the 
back premises presently. 

He looked round him cautiously in the dim light 
before committing himself, and then went up to 
the respectable Morris.and gave her a hearty kiss. 

“ Well, little woman, how goes it?” he asked. 

“Tell me about the boys first. You went over 
to see them ?” 

“Yes; it’s a precious long way, and it was a 
precious cold journey, to say nothing of -being 
nearly blinded with hail half the time.” 

“You might have gone inside the coach, Mark.” 

“Catch me putting myself in a packing-case 
smelling of mouldy straw, and crammed with old 
women and babies! No, Molly ; I like a mouth- 
ful of fresh air, and to smoke my cigar in peace 
and quiet.” 

“ And how are the boys ?” 

“Well and hearty; not learning much, I fan- 
cy, for they seem to like their school. The school- 
mistress seems a decent kind of person, and all 
the pupils look well fed. I don’t think our young 
barbarians could be better off.” 

“Tm very glad to hear that. Thank you for 
going, Mark. I shall feel ever so much easier in 
my mind now.” 

Even Medea cared for her children, though she 
had an odd way of showing it, and no doubt Lady 
Macbeth was as affectionate a _— as she was 
an exemplary wife. 

“ How’s Vyvyan ?” asked Mark. 

“Pretty much the same; but there’s not much 
amiss with him. He'll be all right in a few days.” 

“T hope so, poor old chap,” said Mark, with 
honest heartiness. 

He had often vaguely contemplated his broth- 
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er’s death as the necessary prelude to that millen- 
nium when he was to reign at Place; but when 
it came to the actual prospect of such an event, 
that sediment of goodness at the bottom of his 
soul came suddenly to the top. 

“And now I say, Molly,” he continued, while 
she was helping him off with his coat, “ how long 
is this blessed masquerading of yours to go on, 
and what is to come of it when it’s all over? 
Will you be any nearer being acknowledged as 
my wife by my brother and sister because you 
have lowered yourself to act as their servant ?” 

“You leave it all to me,” said Molly, with 
tightened lips. ‘I have got round your sister 
already, and I shall get round your brother before 
T’ve done with him.” 

“But you’ve been in the house six months, and 
see how little good has come of it! You’re no 
nearer your end than you were last March.” 

Molly looked at him intently, but said nothing. 

“ And look what a false position it is for me. 
People would think me a hound if they knew it.” 

“ Nobody will think you a hound when you are 
master of this house, and when that fine young 
lady yonder is out of it.” 

“Yes; but that’s talking of what may never 
come to pass, what I don’t even wish to come to 
pass. When all is said and done, Vyvyan has 
been a good brother to me; and now—now that 
business is going easier at the quarries, I feel a 
happier man than I used to be, and I can afford 
to wish him a long life.” 

“So can I, when he has acknowledged me as 
his sister-in-law, and given my children their 
rights,” answered Molly. 

“Do you think you'll ever bring him to that ?” 

“ Q do.” 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 








SOME ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY 
BOOKS. 


N the delicate task of selecting holiday gifts, 
it is well to remember that a choice book, 
handsomely illustrated and richly bound, is sure 
to prove an acceptable present, and one which re- 
flects credit on the taste of both giver and receiver. 
The next question that arises is, what book to buy. 
In answer to this oft-repeated query, we propose 
to make brief mention of some of the favorite 
gift books of the season, especially of those pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, whose voluminous 
catalogue, indeed, comprises all the literature 
needed for a liberal education. 

Among the most elegant holiday books is Tyrol 
and the Skirt of the Alps, by GzorcE E. Warne, 
Jun., a tastefully bound and richly illustrated vol- 
ume, whose contents are as attractive as its exte- 
rior. This charming record of travel takes the 
reader through one of the most picturesque and 
comparatively least known regions of Europe, and 
aspects the route so graphically that one is apt 
to reflect that it is hardly necessary to make a toil- 
some journey to see what he can learn so well by 
his own fireside. 

Conspicuous among art publications is 8. G. W. 
Bensamin’s Art in America, a companion volume 
to his Contemporary Art in Europe, published last 
year. These two volumes compose an entertain- 
ing and useful history of nineteenth-century art 
and artists in the Old World and New, illustrated 
with exquisite portraits and engravings of the 
painters and their best-known works. With Mrs. 
Harriet Prescort Sporrorp’s Art Decoration Ap- 
plied to Furniture, a book which should be in ev- 
ery library, great and small, and Colonel GrorcE 
Warp Nicuots’s Art Decoration Applied to Indus- 
try, they form a complete and sumptuous set of 
artistic holiday books that would delight the heart 
of all persons of cultured tastes. 

For china maniacs and lovers of bric-d-brac 
there is Witt1am C. Prime’s Pottery and Porce- 
lain, which takes the lead of all American works 
on this interesting subject, and leaves nothing to 
be desired in respect to the history of ceramics, 
and the tests and marks whereby to identify long- 
buried cupboard treasures. This luxurious vol- 
ume, put up in a quaintly ornamented box, is one 
of the most exquisite of holiday gifts, and may be 
reckoned among standard works. Another in- 
structive book on the same topic is The Ceramic 
Art, by Jennie J. Youne, a daintily bound and 
finely illustrated volume, rich in instructive in- 
formation, particularly concerning the pottery and 
porcelain of our own times. 

For those who are interested in archeological 
matters, there is General D1 Czsnoxa’s valuable 
Cyprus, a work which will never grow old, and 
which, by the help of its finely executed drawings, 
brings the long-buried treasures of Kurium and 
Paphos within the ken of the remotest dwellers 
on the Western prairies. The merits of this price- 
less work are so well known that it is needless to 
do more than to recall it to the memory of those 
in quest of holiday surprises. 

Lovers of home scenes will thank us for calling 
their attention to Drake’s Nooks and Corners of 
the New England Coast, with its exquisite illustra- 
tions of every picturesque bit of the rugged At- 
lantic sea-board, from Maine to Rhode Island, ac- 
companied with the wild, uncanny legends pertain- 
ing thereto that have been handed down to us by 
tradition. To New-Englanders all the world over 
—and where are they not found ?—this handsome 
volume would be a well-chosen gift. Among oth- 
er brilliant books of the kind we must not omit 
to mention the magnificent edition of CoLertpGr’s 
world-renowned poem, The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner, superbly illustrated by Doré ; and Par- 
ToN’s entertaining history of Caricature and other 
Comic Art, rich with humorous illustrations by 
the satirists of all ages. 

For the young people there are picture-books 
galore—tales of travel and adventure, of battles 
by sea and land, of heroic feats, of historic ro- 
mances, of strange birds and beasts, and of en- 
chanted castles, grim giants, and fairies good and 
bad. Books about animals are always sure to in- 





terest children to a degree that sometimes puzzles 
adults. The fortunate lad who receives What 
Mr. Darwin Saw in his Voyage Round the World 
in the Ship Beagle, at Christmas, will be envied 
among his comrades, and will probably be called 
upon to lend his prize to his elder brothers and 
sisters. This quaintly bound book combines in- 
struction with entertainment, and is filled with de- 
tails which every child should know. Its amusing 
anecdotes of quadrupeds are followed by interest- 
ing descriptions of the different races of men, the 
physical geography of the earth, and finally the 
phenomena of nature. 

By far the most unique juvenile book of the 
season is Colonel Taomas W. Knox’s Boy Travel- 
lers in the Far East. This elegant volume is got- 
ten up in a most attractive Japanese-y-looking 
style, with its bright red cover, ornamented with 
a frieze of gay fans, and a glossy jet black dado, 
emblazoned with gilt pagodas and gold and silver 
medallions, bearing flags, odd fishes, and other 
quaint Eastern devices. Even the inside of the 
cover and fly-leaves are decorated with queer Jap- 
anese figures—ladies with fans and high combs ; 
men with pigtails; dragons and griffins ; Chinese 
musicians, etc. It is a book that every boy will 
want; and that many are likely to get it is shown 
by the fact that the publishers have been scarce- 
ly able to supply the demand. In this attractive 
volume Colonel! Knox, who has lately returned from 
a voyage round the world, has woven his actual ex- 
periences into a readable story of the adventures of 
two bright boys, who, with their uncle, have made 
the journey to the East by the overland route, 
across the continent. The story may be read to 
advantage by adults as well, since it contains a 
veracious narrative of the state of affairs in China 
and Japan, combined with interesting descriptions 
of the manners and customs of those countries, 
profusely illustrated with good engravings. As 
the author leaves his young friends in China, in 
doubt whether they will return the way they came 
or continue their voyage round the world by the 
way of India, it is possible that we may hear from 
them again, and that their subsequent journey- 
ings may furnish material for another volume. 

Then there are the ever-popular Boys of ’76, 
with its wealth of historic pictures, reminding one 
of a Christmas pudding stuck full of plums; Zhe 
Story of Liberty, which ranks in the same cate- 
gory ; the pretty fairy book The Princess Idleways, 
which the Bazar readers will be glad to have in 
book form; the superbly illustrated Hudson Riv- 
er legends, The Catskill Fairies ; that charming 
collection of fairy tales, relished alike by young 
and old, Laboulaye’s Fairy Book, and its compan- 
ion, Macé’s Fairy Tales ; that handy volume, Our 
Childrews Songs, which seems to comprise all 
the juvenile classic ballads in English literature; 
and CarLetTon’s pathetic Farm Ballads and Farm 
Legends, 

The foregoing books are all published by Har- 
per & Brothers. 

Among other conspicuous new illustrated works 
is the superb edition of LonGrELLow’s poems 
published by Houghton, Osgood, & Co., in about 
thirty parts, twelve of which have already appear- 
ed, and which is enriched by over five hundred en- 
gravings from drawings by the best American art- 
ists, finely executed under the supervision of A. 
V.S. Anthony. The setting indeed is well worthy 
of the gems. 

Another valuable contribution to art literature 
is the Illustrations of the History of Art, a series 
of 2000 wood-cuts from the works of Kugler, Liib- 
ke, Burckhardt, Overbeck, Lacroix, and other emi- 
nent European artists, edited by 8. R. Kornier, 
and published by L. Prang & Co. This excellent 
work, which illustrates the history of art in all 
its departments, from the remotest period to the 
present time, is issued in five separate parts, two 
of which, “ Architecture, Sculpture, and the In- 
dustrial Arts among the Nations of Antiquity,” 
and “ Architecture and Sculpture of the Early 
Christian, Romanesque, and Gothic Periods,” have 
thus far been issued. 

To his holiday annuals de luxe, Lotos and Lau- 
rel Leaves, W1Lu1aM Fearne GIL, the author-pub- 
lisher, has this year added Papyrus Leaves. This 
volume embalms in sumptuous setting of fine en- 
gravings, toned paper, and rich binding many of 
the latest writings of Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, 
Victor Hugo, Auerbach, and others, being dedi- 
cated to Longfellow. Itis published by R. Worth- 
ington. 

An attractive volume for children is Little Folks 
in Feathers and Fur, and Others in Neither, a se- 
ries of entertaining anecdotes of natural history, 
by Oxtve THorng, published by E. P. Dutton & 
Co., whose list comprises a number of entertain- 
ing juvenile volumes. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ppl eg een efforts are now being made, 
under the supervision of the Board of Edu- 
cation, for the improvement of the evening 
schools in this city. There are now within the 
city limits thirty-one of these schools where free 
instruction is given. Some of them are small; 
others have more than one thousand names on 
the roll. Exclusive of the Evening High School, 
in Thirteenth Street, which has a very constant 
attendance of about 1600, there is an enrollment 
of nearly 14,000 pupils in all these schools, eight- 
een of which are exclusively for males, twelve 
for females, and one for colored pupils. A large 
proportion—probably one-half—of the scholars 
are between the ages of twelve and fifteen. 
Their ‘“‘avocations’’ prevent their attending day 
school, and thus they become eligible for admis- 
sion to the evening schools, where instruction is 
given in the most elementary branches as well 
as in the higher studies. There are, however, 
adult pupils who realize their deficiencies, and 
desire to improve; also classes of foreigners who 
are learning the English language. Theaverage 
age of the pupils in the Evening High School is 
between twenty and twenty-one. Latin, Ger- 
man, French, and Spanish, mathematics and the 
higher English branches, with architectural, me- 








chanical, and free-hand drawing, penmanship, 
and phonography, are taught; and pupils may 
receive instruction in any part of the course, 
even in a single branch of study. The impor- 
tance of these evening schools, if they are right- 
Jy managed, is manifest; and if some evils have 
crept into thesystem, these are not by any means 
— the reach of those in authority who seek 
reform. 





Winter has set in with great severity in Eng- 
land, and over all the northern part of Europe. 
In Berlin and in many other places the fall of 
snow has been unusually large. In France the 
early and heavy snow-storms have driven the 
wolves from the forests in the Department of the 
Marne, and peasants are organizing midnight 
hunting parties for the protection of their flocks. 





An extra week was added to the Armory Fair 
of the Seventh Regiment beyond the time orig- 
inally fixed for its close. This extension seem- 
ed to be demanded not only because of numerous 
requests that the enjoyment of the Fair might 
be longer continued for the amusement of the 
public, but also for another very practical rea- 
son, namely, that more money was wanted. The 
Armory being thronged with thousands of vis- 
itors every day—sometimes not less than ten or 
twelve thousand in the afternoon and evening— 
gave plain indication of the popularity of this 
Fair; and during the last week various addi- 
tional attractions were made in new entertain- 
ments presented. Only those who visited the 
Fair many times can have obtained a clear idea 
of the variety and beauty of the displays, or of 
the almost innumerable special arrangements 
for affording amusement to visitors. 





The St. Andrew’s Society of New York iately 
celebrated its one hundred and twenty-third an- 
niversary by a dinner at Delmonico’s. About 
two hundred members and invited guests at- 
tended, and the occasion was one of much ge- 
niality and hearty Scotch good-feeling. 





The capture of Iquique by the Chilians is an 
event of much importance in the present war in 
South America, Iquique is a sea-port in the ex- 
treme southern part of Peru, in the province of 
Arequipa, opposite an island of the same name. 
According to tradition, the town dates back to 
the time of the Incas, but whatever glory it may 
have then possessed, the modern city is rather 
desolate in appearance, having suffered severely 
many times from earthquake. There are, how- 
ever, some very good houses there, chiefly the 
residences of foreigners. Being situated in the 
midst of the nitrate region, for the possession of 
which the present war between Chili and the Al- 
lies is being waged, Iquique has figured conspic- 
uously in the struggle. 





Our country’s growing prosperity is indicated 
by a few figures relating to the balance of trade 
and receipts of specie. The excess of the valne 
of exports over the imports of merchandise dur- 
ing the month of October, 1879, amounted to 

067,878, as against an excess during the month 
of October, 1878, of $28,138,092. The value of 
exports during the month of October, 1879, was 
larger than during any en month in the his- 
tory of the country. The excess of the imports 
of gold and silver over the exports from July 
1 to October 31, 1879, amounted to $51,853,679; 
and the excess from November 1 to November 22 
would increase the amount to about $65,000,000. 





Madrid was astir early on the morning of No- 
vember 29. it was a holiday for the populace; 
for the King, his wedding-day. Young Alfonso 
had celebrated his twenty-second birthday on 
the previous day, in the afternoon of which he 
went with Queen Isabella to the Castle of Pardo, 
where the Archiduchess Christine resided, in or- 
der to sign the marriage contracts. The relig- 
ious ceremony of the marriage took place on the 
morning of the 29th, at the Church of Atocha, 
which was brilliantly illuminated, and draped in 
silk and velvet for the occasion. After the nup- 
tial benediction was pronounced, mass was per- 
formed by the Patriarch of the Indies, represent- 
ing the Pope. The newly married pair then drove 
through the city, preceded by a brilliant cortége. 
The young Queen was most cordially and enthu- 
siastically greeted by her subjects. The city was 
magnificently illuminated that night, and the fol- 
lowing day a grand reception was held in the 
Throne-Room of the Royal Palace. King Alfon- 
so was seated on his throne at this reception, 
which lasted from one o’clock until ten at night, 
with Queen Christine at his side. There were 

resent the Princess of the Asturias, seated on a 
ow seat at the foot of the throne, the cabinet 
ministers, gorgeously attired, and the court la- 
dies in full dress. It is estimated that twelve 
thousand persons attended the reception, pass- 
ing before the young couple, and the whole scene 
was a most brilliant one. On account of unfa- 
vorable weather, the festivities connected with 
the marriage were postponed a few days. 

The magnificence of the bridal gifts presented 
to the Archduchess on the occasion of her mar- 
riage could not well be described in a few sen- 
tences, neither the wedding trousseau, which, 
before it was sent to Spain, was on exhibition for 
two days in the palace of the Archduke Al- 
brecht, at Vienna. This wonderful display, 
prominent among which were nineteen elegant 
costumes, aroused intense interest among the 
ladies of Vienna, who were eager to obtain tick- 
ets of admission. Of course there were innu- 
merable articles in addition to dresses: mantles 
and shawls of great elegance, a great collection 
of hats, no less than forty-eight pairs of shoes— 
each pair corresponding to a toilette—besides n 


merous pairs of boots, some being elegantly em- 


broidered. It is said that seldom has a royal 
trousseau been more complete and artistic. 





In commemoration of the seventieth birthday 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes, the publishers of the 
Atlantic Monthly tendered him a reception and 
breakfast on December 3, at the Hotel Bruns- 
wick, in Boston. Dr. Holmes actually attained 
his seventieth birthday on August 29, but the 
season was then inauspicious for a banquet, and 
it was postponed until the above-mentioned day. 
The guests were mainly contributors to the At- 
lantic, although literary and professional men 
and women from all parts of the country were 
present. Seldom has there been a more notable 

athering—perhaps never one in which at a pub- 
ic banquet the services of women in literature 
were so fully recognized. Twelve o’clock was 











the appointed hour, but the reception preceded 
the breakfast, and it was about one o’clock when 
the company entered the spacious dining-hall, 
which was profusely and tastefully decorated 
with flowers. As to the guests, it is not easy to 
mention by name a hundred or more, but if our 
readers will call to mind the prominent writers 
of the day, they will know a large number who 
sat at the tables. The menu was printed on 
plain toned note-paper in simple style. Upon 
the front page was the inscription: 
The Publishers of the Atlantic Monthly to the Con- 
tributors, 
In Honor of the 70th Anniversary of the Birthday of 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. - 
The Brunswick, Boston, 
December 3, 1879. 
On the third page the fare is set forth thus: 
Menu. 
Filet of Sole. 
Tartar Sauce. 
Stuffed Saddle. 
Rock Oysters, roasted. 
Omelet, with Chicken Livers, 
Cutlets of Chicken. 
French Peas. 
Filet of Beef, larded with Mushrooms, 
Potato Croquettes. 
Tomatoes, 
Broiled Woodcock on Toast. 
Roast Quail, stuffed with Truffles. 
Dressed Celery. 
Creams aud Ices—Cake—Fruits. 
Coffee. 


The company was welcomed by Mr. H. O. 
Houghton, senior partner of the publishing 
house which owns the Atlantic Monthly, on whose 
right sat Dr. Holmes. After the breakfast Mr. 
Houghton made an address, and then proposed 
the sentiment: ‘‘ The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table. O King, live forever.” Dr. Holmes re- 
sponded with a poem. There followed a poem 
by John G. Whittier, read by Mr. James T. 
Fields ; an oration from Mr. William D. Howells, 
editor of the Adlantic ; speeches by Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Charles 
Dudley Warner (who read a poem from H. H.), 
President Eliot, of Harvard, Colonel Higginson, 
T. B. Aldrich, ‘‘ Mark Twain,” and others. Sev- 
eral poems were also contributed, and read by 
their authors. During the afternoon many let- 
ters of regret were read from distinguished per- 
sons who were unable to accept the invitation 
to the breakfast; and at about half past six the 
company dispersed. 





ANSWERS 710 CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. H. 8.—Silk wraps are worn with cashmere dress- 
es. Indeed, the combinations now are so varied that 
any arrangement will do. Sometimes a suit is made 
with a velvet skirt, a camel’s-hair over-skirt, and a bro- 
caded silk basque. 

Mars. G. H. W.—We do not give addresses in this col- 
umn. The advertisements of the fancy stores will as- 
sist you. 

V.—Yes, a fine cameo is suitable for an engagement 
ring. 

M. AnGé.r.—The costume of a nun, or of Marie 
Stuart, or of Night, would be suitable for you. A pea- 
cock blue hat may be worn with almost any dress. 
Some short dresses will be worn at small dancing par 
ties, but imported evening dresses have trains. 

Fussy anp Forty.—Your sample did not reach us. 

Mrs. K.—Get some silk with satin polka dots, or 
else one of the palm-leaf figured mixtures of silk and 
wool, to renovate your black silk. Get enough new to 
make the basque, and to trim the skirts as a border 
and with panels. If you have not enough old silk for 
the skirts, use alpaca or cambric for a foundation 
skirt, and build it out with silk. 

DiscovuraGrep.—Your garnet wool will make a pretty 
wrapper, with trimming like thesample. Velvet should 
be cut with the pile turning downward. You will find 
nice models for your silk dresses in late numbers of 
the Bazar, though few silk dresses are now made with 
out another material for the trimming. A veil should 
not be worn with a colored silk dress at a wedding, 
though a bonnet may. 

F. 8. W.—We do not publish designs for fancy-work 
at the request of individual subscribers. 

Perriexep Sussoriser.—Bayadere stripes are not 
worn, but you can combine your silk with plain green, 
and use the stripes to ran downward. Make a basque, 
paniers, panels, and flounces of the stripes, and build up 
what will appear to be two skirts of the plain green. 

Arouniz.—A child born in Canada of an English fa- 
ther and American mother is a British subject, and 
must be naturalized to become an American citizen. 

A Sprnstre.—A letter should not be sealed when 
sent by afriend. It is in bad taste to subscribe your- 
self “ Mrs. ——” or “‘ Miss ——,” in writing to an equal. 

8. L. H.—Some soft creamy India muslin and Breton 
lace will be pretty with the rose-colored silk. White 
French bunting is also used for such dresses. The 
color is only suitable for full dress. 

M. J. B.—The embroidery now used may be wrought 
on straight bands, or else on the stuff of the dress. 

Emity.—We do not give addresses in this column. 

Bovrnon.—Gentlemen do carry crocheted silk purses, 
made in bright colors and beads. One would be very 
suitable as a gift. 

M. F.—Get basket-woven cloth, and trim with a band 
of fur, satin piping, rows of stitching, or else fringe. 
The recipe for strengthening the growth of the hair 
was given in an article called ‘To Ugly Girls,” pub- 
lished in Bazar No. 36, Vol. VI. 

Luiv.—We know of no one who wishes to buy old 
postage-stam ps.—Gendarme blue or else garnet is the 
choice color for silk dresses this winter. The suit 
you suggest is appropriate for church. 

Distress.—Remodel your black cashmere, and trim 
with ‘The designs given in late numbers of the 
Bazar assist you. Get a velvet, corduroy, or else 


s®atin skirt to wear with your silk basque and over- 


skirt. Put a narrow box-pleating around the edge as 
the only trimming. Any of the Japanese stores here 
can furnish you a lacquered tobacco chest; $10 will 
buy a very handsome one. 

Donna.—Your sample is only suitable for a wrapper. 
Use the cut paper pattern of the Gabrielle Wrapper 
illustrated in Bazar No. 50, Vol. XIL, and trim with 
cuffs, collar, and pockets of velvet. 

Jervsua A.—Make your black cashmere dress by 
any of the designs for short suits illustrated in Bazar 
No. 40, Vol. XII. Velvet turbans are more fashionable 
than at any previous season, and are suitable for call- 
ing. Do not make your white and chintz summer 
dresses until the winter is nearly over, as it is impos- 
sible to decide now what will be worn in the middle 
of nextsummer. The Gabrielle Wrapper illustrated in 
Bazar No. 50, Vol. XII., and of which a cut paper pat- 
tern is furnished, is a model that will probably remain 
in fashion, and is suitable for wash goods. 
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Fig. 1.—Nansook anp Lace Vest.—|See Fig. 2, Page 833.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 52 and 53. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. II., Figs. 12-14. 


Fig. 1.—D1aconaL CrotH MANTLE. 
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Fig. 2.—Vetver Mantis. 


For description see 
Supplement. 











Tus border is worked on canvas in 
cross stitch with zephyr worsted in the 
colors given in the description of sym- 
bols. It may also be worked on cloth 
or velvet over canvas, the threads of 
which are drawn out after finishing 
the embroidery. 


Evening Coiffures, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—Tovrre or Bive 
Fiowers. This touffe is 
made of blue flowers, sil- 
ver sea-weed, and loops 
and ends of plaited silver 
bullion. 

Fig. 2—Tovurre oF 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS AND 
Rippon. This tonffe is 
made of pale 
pink —chrysan- 
themums and 
buds, white 
flowers, réséda, 
forget-me-nots, 
dark red _ rose- 
buds, and loops 
of flowered blue 
satin ribbon. 


Work-Bag 
with Needle- 
pinta Scran, Lace, anp Rippon Cap. 


ha : For description see Supplement. 
See illustrations 
on page 824. 
For this work-bag cut of stone-colored canvas and 
blue satin lining one piece each ten inches and a half 
long and four inches and a half wide, and trim the can- 
vas with embroidery. For the flowers use shaded blue 
silk floss, and work the stamens in knotted stitch with 
yellow silk, the leaves in satin stitch with light olive 
split silk, and the stems and sprays with dark olive 
silk in tent stitch and point Russe. For the narrow 
border work the cross stitches with stone-colored sad- 
dler’s silk and the point Russe stitches with blue silk. 
The satin designed for the lining is underlaid thinly 


with wadding and quilted in diamonds with silk of the same color. On each end 
of the lining set a piece of blue satin to correspond with the width of the bag and 
two inches and a half deep. On the middle of the bag set pieces of white flannel 
pinked on the edges and embroidered in cross stitch with blue silk (see Fig. 2), and 
after joining the material and lining, cover the seams on the edges with blue silk 








Fig. 3.—Fieurep Woo. Svit.—Front, with Mane. 


[See Figs. 1 and 2, Page 825.] 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. I., Figs. 1-11. 











Lace anp Rippon i\ 
FRralse. 
For description see Suppl. 


cord. Border the bag 
(with the exception of the 
edge turned in) with nar- 
row silk fringe in the col- 
ors of the embroidery; 
fold as shown by the illus- 
tration, furnish it with but- 
tons and cord loops, and 
set on a handle of thick 
silk braid. 


Scrap Basket, Figs. 
1 and 2. 
See illustrations on 
page 825, 

Tuts basket, which is 
designed to hold bits of 
thread and scraps made in 
sewing, is three inches and 
a quarter square and three 
inches high, including the 
feet, and is made of black 
varnished cane rods, fin- 
ished on the ends with 
mother-of-pearl beads. 
The bottom consists of 
two square pieces of card- 
board, covered each on one 
side with blue silk, and set 
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Fig. 1.—Tovrre or Bive Fiowers. 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt From 9 To 11 Y 


1 For pattern and descri 
together with the covered ve oe” No. Vil, 
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sides uppermost. For the rim cut of 
blue silk on the bias one piece thirty 
inches and a half long and four inches 
wide, sew it up on the ends, gather it 
on both sides, set the under edge into 
the double card- 

board, bottom, 

and — overseam 

the upper edge 

to the cane rods 

with blue silk. 

For the two 

parts of the lid, 

closing diagon- 

ally, cut of card- 

wy board two three- 

ade ie = Ay oe i gai ’ ; BMWS cornered pieces 
eS j . : measuring each 

three inches on 

the straight 

sides. Cover 

these parts with 

blue silk, which 

for the outside 

is underlaid with 

AY 3 ; wadding, and 
‘ AM 3 ? ‘ furnish each 
\ i as CaP FOR ‘ g part with a piece 
vy 


ys a ELpERLY Lapy. Vea of 


2.—TovurrE oF CHRYSANTHEMUMS AND Rippon. 


embroidered 
For description mZ> flannel pinked 
see Supplement. By on the edges. 
Having _ trans- 
ferred the de- 
sign Fig. 2 to 
the material, 
work the flowers in chain stitch with pink silk in two 
shades, and the stamens in knotted stitch with gold 
thread. Work the rest of the embroidery in herring- 
bone stitch with blue and olive silk and in chain stitch 
with gold thread. After finishing the embroidery, set 
the pieces of flannel on the lid, over wadding, and finish 
the straight sides of the lid with white silk plaited cord. 
Furnish each side with loops of similar cord, by which 
to raise the lid, and set bows of satin ribbon on the 
corners of the cane rods. 


Mignardise and Crochet Edgings for 
Lingerie, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 825. 
Tur edging Fig. 1 is worked crosswise, and in every 2 
second following round is fastened to the loops of a piece g 2 —) WZ 
of mignardise as seen in the illustration. 1st round. : ry 
—9 ch. (chain stitch), close these in a ring with 1 se. (single crochet), 5 ch., 12 de. F 
(double crochet) on the ring. 2d round.—Fasten to the fourth following loop of CACHEMIRE DREss. 
the mignardise (to do this, drop the stitch from the needle, insert the latter in the 
corresponding loop, and 
draw the dropped stitch 
through), 1 ch., 5 se. on 
the upper veins of the 
next 5 de. in the preced- 
ing round, 7 ch., three 
times alternately 1 de. 
on the second following 
st. (stitch), 1 ch.; then 
1 de. on the ch. follow- 
ing the last de. 3d 
round.—5 ch., 1 se. on ~ 
the next ch. in the pre- 
ceding round, twice al- 
ternately 1 picot (com- 
posed of 5 ch. and 1 se. 
on the first of these), 1 
se. on the next ch. ; then 
3 ch., 12 de. on the fol- 
lowing 7 ch. Repeat 
always the 2d and 3d 
rounds until the edging 
is of suitable length. 
On the other side of the 
mignardise work always 
1 oh alternately 1 de. on the 
TO 11 Yau. Fig. 2,—Miss’s Svrr. next loop, 1 ch. i 
ee Supplenign For pattern and description see Supplement, : For the edging Fig. 
~43, | No. VII., Figs. 34-38, 2 work on one side of a 





Bow. 
For description see Suppl. 


For description see Supplement. 
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piece of mignardise as follows: 1st round.—* 2 
de. separated by 3 ch. on the second following 
loop, 2 ch., 2 de. separated by \ ch. on the second 
following loop, 2 ck, and repeat from »*. 2d 
round.—Always alternately 12 short treble cro- 
cnet on the 3 ch. between the next 2 de. in the 
preceding round, 2 sc. on the single ch. between 
the following 2 de. 38d round.—On the other 
side of the mignardise always alternately catch 
together the next two loops with 1 de., 4 ch. 





POOR ROGER. 
By KATHARINE 8. MACQUGID. 


I.—-TWO FRIENDS. 

T was market-day in a gray old Breton town, 
full of quaint stone houses, The narrow 
streets were thronged with people, and so was the 
market-place in the upper town, near the church, 
for the towns-people had all turned out to see the 
fun, and gossip with their neighbors, and country- 
folk from all the villages round about, in varied 
and picturesque costumes, had brought in live and 
dead wares to sell at the market of Quimperlé. 
Some of the women wore snowy white muslin caps 
with pointed crowns and broad, wing-like ears, 
black jackets, and bodices embroidered with many- 
colored silks, and blue or brown, or even emerald 
green, petticoats. One girl, fast asleep in the 
church porch, with a basket of butter beside her, 
wore a black skirt, and a close white linen cap 
shaped like a square sugar bag; while in the 
market itself a woman with a rusty black velvet 
hood, ending in a cape on her shoulders, was buy- 
ing a baby’s cap made of velvet and satin em- 
broidered with gold thread and brilliant spangles. 
The woman in the hood wore no stockings; her 
bare brown feet were stuffed into rough wooden 
shoes; but she was, for all that, a farmer’s wife 
from a far-off village, and she was buying a pres- 

ent for her first grandchild. 

While she stood haggling over the price, she 
kept a sharp look-out over her shoulder lest the 
cow she had left in charge of a little boy should 
escape from his guardian. 

She had been too busy to notice the loud sound 
of a drum above the grunts and squealing of the 
pigs. But as she had paid her money she looked 
again, and this time she gave a loud outcry. 

Oh, my cow! oh, my Kerioc! Oh, you good- 
for-nothing Mathurin, you shall have a beating, 
safe and sure !” 

She hurried across the market, and ragged little 
Mathurin had disappeared ; but the pretty small 
black cow stood where he had left it, and Madame 
Crozon, tucking its head under her arm, looked 
about for the runaway. 

She soon saw him in a crowd of other children 
at the entrance of the pig market; but she saw 
something else too, at which her eyes and mouth 
opened so widely, and in such surprise, that she 
had nearly let the cow slip its head free again. 

The pigs were still grunting in their carts, but 
there was no longer the same noisy squealing ; 
their owners no longer pulled them out by the 
tail to exhibit them to possible buyers. Some of 
them were grunting in the crowd itself, curious to 
see what was happening. All the men and wo- 
men seemed to have collected in the crowd, quite 
as intent as the children on what was going on 
in the circle marked out within. A man in the 
blouse and cap of a French peasant, in marked 
contrast to the long jackets, baggy breeches, and 
broad black hats of the Bretons around him, was 
playing a lively air on the flute, and to this danced, 
with awkward, solemn steps, a huge brown bear, 
balancing a thick pole. 

He was such a comical-faced bear. He had 
little slits of eyes, and he peeped slyly out of 
them, as much as to say, “ Aha! my fine fellows, 
this is how we Frenchmen dance; a peg above 
you, I fancy.” 

But Madame Crozon did not laugh; she look- 
ed round her with a face full of terror. 

“He can’t be a bear,” she said; “he is en- 
chanted ; and who knows, he may eat us all up, 
and begin with my poor Kerioc.” And at this 
thought she hugged her cow’s head closer than 
ever. She looked at the man. 

He left off playing when the bear stopped dan- 
cing, and patted his brown coat. ‘Good Roger,” 
he said, affectionately, “ you are tired, aren’t you, 
my child—you shall try now whether these good 
folks care for your dancing.” 

He took out of his pocket a little tin plate, and 
put it in the bear’s mouth, 

Roger shook himself, and then, dropping the 
pole on the ground, and letting himself down on 
four paws, he began to walk quietly round the 
circle, pausing now and then with his still empty 
tin plate. 

The good people of Quimperlé had never seen 
such a sight before, and they drew back with one 
accord. It was one thing to see a bear on his 
hind-legs occupied with dancing-steps, but to see 
the huge brown monster close beside them—ready, 
the women and children thought, to eat them up at 
a mouthful—this was more than they could bear. 

They ran away as fast as they could, shrieking 
for help. 

Roger turned round and looked at his master— 
he was doing his part all right, the poor bear 
thought. Generally the sous and centimes came 
rattling into his little plate, and now it was emp- 
ty. Just at that moment it came into Madame 
Crozon’s head that probably the bear had the 
power of casting evil-eyed glances, and that it 
would be wise to propitiate him. ‘“ Who knows,” 
she said, “that he may not bewitch our little Loto, 
and give him crooked legs, and a man should nev- 
er have crooked legs.” She hag not got so far 
off as the other women had—her cow had been 
in the way of haste—so she turned back, went up 
to the bear, and bravely put a sou in the battered 
tin plate. 

“It is because of Loto,” she said, earnestly. 
“ You will not now wish him to have crooked legs,” 








Roger made her a low bow; but this only add- 
ed to her alarm, and she retreated to a safe dis- 
tance. But her example was followed ; sou after 
sou dropped into Roger’s plate av he went slowly 
round that part of the crowd were the men stood. 
A few of the richer cass who were looking on 
gave him silver, and so did an artist who had 
stood sketching the scene. Roger’s eyes blinked 
still more as the tray grew heavier; and at last 
he turned from the crowd and laid the money at 
his master’s feet. 

There was an uproarious shout from the crowd, 
and the flute-player bent down and kissed him 
on the forehead. 

“Thanks, good Roger,” he said. ‘These are 
for the little boy at home. Eh? How glad he 
will be to see thee once more !” 

Roger’s eyes blinked, and he gave a low, con- 
tented growl; but the poor bear was very tired 
and foot-sore. He and his master had been trav- 
elling for days, and often part of the nights as 
well, and since they had entered Brittany there 
had been weeks of heavy rain, and they had miss- 
ed the comfortable barns and sheltering out-build- 
ings of the Norman farm-houses. The bear's 
master, Joseph Lebas, had been always hospita- 
bly welcomed ; but the farmers and cottagers had 
shrunk back at the sight of a grizzly brown bear. 
No one would admit poor Roger into the one sta- 
ble where a cow and pigs, and often a horse as 
well, herded together under the same roof as their 
owners ; so the poor bear had been forced to sleep 
on the black oozy mud in front of the house it- 
self, with seldom a bit of straw under him. And 
it was on this account that Joseph had travelled 
so much at night; for he thought if his bear must 
lie on the damp ground, it had better be in day- 
light, when there was just a chance of sunshine. 

Joseph fastened a chain to the bear’s collar, 
and then he begged one of the pig-owners to give 
him a little straw; but the man was churlish—he 
did not understand French, and Joseph could not 
speak Breton; and although the flute-player’s 
gestures plainly told his meaning, the farmer 
shrugged his shoulders, and peering out of his 
narrow black eyes through the long hair that 
nearly reached his waist, he gave the bear such 
a piercing glance of dislike that Joseph turned 
away and went sorrowfully back to the path be- 
side the river where he had rested a little the night 
before. 

“ My poor Roger!” he said; “if these foolish 
people only knew thee and thy good, kind temper, 
they would welcome thee at once, and give thee a 
seat beside the hearth in their rough dwellings. 
Never mind, old friend! Our wanderings here 
will soon be done, and then we will go back to the 
good wife and to Pierrot, and thou shalt have 
plenty of straw and dry fern to rest on.” 

The bear moved his head from side to side, and 
again he gave a low, satisfied growl; the name 
Pierrot had evidently some special charm for him ; 
but his pace grew slower and slower, and when 
his master stopped beside the river, he lay down 
at once, quite exhausted. 

This grassy nook beside the river was shut in 
by a long low hedge and a gate from the high- 
road. 

Joseph did not venture to leave his faithful 
friend while he slept, lest he should be teased or 
irritated by some of the barefooted children of 
Quimperlé, so he leaned against the gate and 
smoked his pipe. All at once Roger snorted, and 
then he coughed and awoke. Joseph had never 
heard his bear cough before, and he felt alarmed. 
He went back to Roger and felt his nose; it was 
dry and burning, and his poor swollen feet felt 
hot as coals. 

Joseph went to the brink of the river, bordered 
here by rushes and tall king-ferns with full brown 
tassels of blossom, and filling his tin plate with 
water, he knelt down and bathed Roger’s feet. 
But the bear drew them away, and began to shiver 
violently. 

Joseph threw himself beside him and put both 
arms round the creature’s neck. 

“Come, old comrade,” he cried, “ do not fall ill 
before we set out on our home journey; think how 
much better Liline will nurse thee than I can, 
and Pierrot—why, Roger, Pierrot will not forgive 
thee for being sick away from him.” 

Again the bear growled softly ; it seemed as if 
a smile showed in his blinking eyes at the name 
of his little friend. 


IL—A WEARY JOURNEY. 


Weeks have gone by, but Joseph and Roger 
have not yet reached the cottage beside the Isére 
—the pretty home that Joseph dreams about, with 
its vine-covered hills, and olive groves, and or- 
chards, and the river that washes the feet of cas- 
tle-crowned rocks. 

Roger seemed to get better, and so Joseph 
went on from town to town, playing his flute, and 
showing off his bear’s wonderful antics. And 
now they were everywhere welcomed. Roger’s 
fame had preceded him, and the tin plate was 
heavily filled more than once a day as they wan- 
dered on from town to village, sometimes giving 
a dance before the windows of some retired coun- 
try house ; and here little children would come out 
and pat Roger’s grizzly sides in timid wonder. 
But when night came it was the old story—no one 
would shelter a bear. Joseph did not often desert 
his friend, but still he was glad to get a night’s 
lodging now and then. But they travelled slow- 
ly, for Roger was so often foot-sore now. 

Sometimes master and bear would travel all 
through the short summer night, and when day- 
light came they would rest all day, sometimes on 
a wild heath strewn with granite rocks of all 
shapes and sizes, sometimes on a pleasant grassy 
bank beside a sparkling river, where Joseph 
would catch fish enough for two days’ provender. 

One morning they reached a charming spot. 
They had been making a long round, and it seemed 
to Joseph that they could not be very far from 
Quimperlé. A bright, dashing river was crossed 
by a bridge; on one side rose up dark hills cov- 





ered with trees; on the other were pleasant grassed 
banks sloping up to a village of stone one-storied 
houses, dotted here and there between the spread- 
ing fan-like branches of Spanish chestnut-trees. 
The sun was burning hot, though it was yet early, 
and the leafy shade which the huge trees flung in 
masses beneath them, flecked here and there with 
gold as some inquisitive sunbeams peeped down 
between the leaves, was delightful to our tired 
travellers, There was a surfeited, sleepy air about 
the village, too, which was in itself restful. Wo- 
men stood spinning from a distaff under the round 
low-browed doorways, cocks and hens crowed and 
clucked as they picked up the grain in front of a 
farm-house, where a day before corn had been 
threshed by hand. 4 little way up the scattered 
street of houses was an opening, and here stood 
a tall stone cross, and behind it, some little way 
down the sloping path, was the village church. 

But the sight of Roger had scared some of the 
leisure from the peaceful scene. The little cali- 
co-capped children opened their large bright 
brown eyes widely when they saw Joseph coming 
slowly along, and smiled athim. But all at once 
came a strange sound, something between a groan 
and a growl. At this the children fled and hid 
their faces in their mothers’ skirts with shrill out- 
cries of fear, which grew- louder when, peeping 
out, they saw that the quiet-looking Frenchman 
was followed by a monstrous shaggy beast, shak- 
ing his sides and coughing as he walked, and 
glaring hungrily out of his red little eyes. The 
mothers gave an outcry, and backed into their 
houses, keeping their children behind them, after 
the manner of a hen with her chickens at sight 
of a hawk. Joseph sighed; he was tired and 
thirsty. He had let Roger drink at the river’s 
brink, but he had hop. d to get a draught of but- 
termilk at one of the cottages; but he knew it 
was useless now, so he turned aside by the cross 
and went slowly down toward the church. 

“Ah, the monster !” cried the woman in the 
nearest cottage, as she peeped timidly from the 
window. “He is going to stable his wild beast 
in the church. Was ever such a villian !” 

But poor Joseph never dreamed of such a thing ; 
and when presently he saw the curé coming 
along, with his open breviary in his hand, reading 
as he walked along in the pleasant shade of the 
chestnut-trees, Joseph thought, “‘ Here is a good 
man, I am sure, and he will tell me the day of the 
month, and advise me about Roger.” 

Joseph could play music, and could imitate 
wonderfully any tune he heard for the first time, 
but this was all the knowledge the poor fellow 
had. He could not read or write, and he had lost 
count of time since he had grown anxious about 
Roger. For lately he had been very anxious. It 
seemed to him that it must be more than two 
weeks now since the poor beast had been well 
enough to dance, and they travelled at a snail’s 
pace now—not more than an hour ata time, with 
long rests between—and all day they lay quiet in 
the snuggest place they could find. 

The curé had reached them by this time, and 
he stopped when he saw Roger. 

Joseph pulled off his hat and made a low bow. 

“T ask pardon, reverend Sir,” he said, “ but 
will you of your charity tell me what day of the 
month it is, and also what is the best medicine 
for the cough of a bear? Do not fear my Roger, 
Monsieur le Curé”—for the curé had shrunk 
back ; “ Roger is an excellent beast, who will harm 
no one—see how he suffers.” 

At this moment the poor bear had so violent a 
fit of coughing that he sank down a..? lay panting 
on the ground. 

The curé looked compassionate ; } 2 had a mild, 
pink face, his hair was snow white but his eyes 
were blue and full of tenderness. 

“Poor beast”—he had quite f -gotten his fear 
in his pity for Roger—“ how he suffers! This is 
sad for him, and for you, my good friend. Are 
you far from home ?” 

“Yes, yes, monsieur,” said Joseph ; “I do not 
know how many leagues away. Our home is on 
the banks of the Isére.” 

The good priest lifted up his hands in wonder. 

“And have you come all that way afoot—in 
such hot weather, too?” He took off his hat, and 
wiped his face with a large blue checked pocket- 
handkerchief. 

“ Ah, Sir, we must travel afoot. No driver 
would carry Roger. Ican get no shelter for him.” 
And poor Joseph had to wipe away his tears with 
the sleeves of his blouse; then, seeing that the 
curé was still listening, he went on. “ But it is 
long since we left our country, Sir. I think it 
was in March, for we found snow on the ground 
as we came northward, though in our country we 
had only seen it on the mountain-tops. We have 
wandered in Auvergne and in Burgundy, in Tou- 
raine andin Normandy. Ah, Sir, we fared better 
everywhere than in this country, where it always 
rains. But for my poor Roger’s illness we had 
begun our journey home.” 

The old curé shook his head. ‘ Your poor bear 
can not travel,” he said. “I fear his journeys 
are over, poor fellow. Is it possible that you 
have been travelling on foot from March till now? 
Why, we are in September, my poor man. How 
homesick you must be!” 

Joseph wiped his eyes again, for the curé’s 
kind words called up vividly the memory of his 
wife, Liline, and his dear little boy, Pierrot. Ah! 
should he ever see them again, and how could he 
go back to them without Roger? He forgot the 
curé—everything but his dear dumb suffering 
friend—and flinging himself on the ground beside 
Roger, he flung both arms round him and sobbed 
aloud. 

Roger raised one paw and laid it gently on his 
master, and then he feebly tried to lick the sleeve 
of his coat. 

The curé took out his handkerchief again and 
vigorously blew his nose. 

“This is most unfortunate,” he said. Then, 
nodding to Joseph, he said, ‘“‘ Wait here for me, 
my poor friend;” and then he hurried back to 








— presbytery as fa=: as his thin legs could carry 
im. 


Mock egainst her will he persuaded bis house- 
keeper to give up @ disused cow-hous< to Joseph, 
and he set hia gardener to sweep it cut, and litter 
down some clean straw in a corner for the sick 
bear. The old woman grumbled and savugged 
her shoulders ; but though the curé was gentle, 
no one could be firmer than he when right re- 
quired him to assert hiinself; and very soon he 
went back to Joseph, and helped him to bring poor 
Roger to his shelter. 

Then the curé, who, like many another country 
clergyman, was a good doctor, brewed a huge pot 
of herb tea, and when Roger had been got with 
some trouble to swallow this, he gave Joseph a 
thick horse-cloth to wrap round him. 

Joseph sat on the ground beside his faithful 
friend. He tried to be grateful to the good curé, 
but his grief choked his words: he seemed turned 
to stone; for he had never realized how ill Roger 
was till he saw him sink down in that terrible 
coughing fit; and now, as he looked at him and 
saw the terrible change, the glazing eyes and 
stiffening limbs of his old comrade, something 
whispered that Roger was dying. 

Dying! Just when he had got for him the 
comforts he had so longed to give him ; just when 
he was taking home a sum—all Roger’s earnings, 
too—which would have saved the need of going 
so far from home for many a month to come! 

“Oh, my poor Roger!” He chafed the clam- 
my paws between his hands; but the persistent 
chill struck the truth into his heart. It was too 
late; no earthly care, no lavishness of human 
tenderness, could ever more help Roger. 

But the bear was not stupefied by the chill 
numbness that was spreading over his body. 
From time to time Joseph moved, either to draw 
the wrappings more closely over his sick friend 
or to moisten the swollen tongue with liquid, and 
then Roger’s eyes followed his master as if he 
could not bear to lose sight of him. He moaned 
frequently, and this was the only sound that broke 
the silence. But now, when Joseph tried to raise 
the bear’s head, so as to make his straw pillow 
softer, the poor swollen tongue licked his hands. 

Then Joseph Lebas fairly broke down. The 
euré and his housekeeper had both left them for 
the night, having put him a lamp and some sup- 
per, which the poor fellow left untasted. 

He laid his cheek against Roger’s, and sobbed 
as if his heart was breaking. 

“Oh, my friend, my comrade !” he cried, “thou 
who hast taught me so much, so many lessons, 
my precious Roger, of patience and of humility! 
forgive me, old companion, that I did not sooner 
discover how serious was thy malady. Who 
knows—only God”—he said, reverently, “ but it 
may be that if we had come this way sooner, the 
timely succor might have saved thee. Ah, my 
Roger, I had planned such a pleasant life for thee 
—no more long journeys, no more absences from 
home. There is money now enough to buy a bit 
of ground, and tools and wood too, and I can be 
a carpenter the rest of my days, and grow hemp 
and corn, Roger.”” The bear moaned and moved 
more restlessly than before. “ Yes, yes; I know 
thou sayest what is that to thee now thou art go- 
ing to die; and if there be a paradise for dumb 
beasts, thou wilt surely be crowned there, my 
Roger. Yes, yes; as the good curé said; but 
now my sorrow is selfish ; but I can not help it, 
my friend. What shall I say to Pierrot, Roger ? 
How can I comfort him for the loss of his kind 
friend ?” 

At the word Pierrot the fast-closing eyes open 
widely, and Roger gives a growl of pleasure— 
quite a different sound from the long-drawn-out 
moans which have shaken his poor body. 

For an instant Joseph’s lips part in joyful sur- 
prise. Canit be that his dear friend will recover, 
after all? And then the eyes close, the limbs 
are stretched out, and he knows that Roger will 
never wake again. 





III.—JOSEPH’S COTTAGE. 


It wants a week to Christmas. Till now there 
has been no snow; the weather is crisp and bra- 
cing in the north, and even beside the Isére it is 
far less mild than it bas been. 

On the sunny side of the lovely valley a little 
boy was standing at the door of a small cottage 
wreathed with an overgrowth of brown vine 
branches; within a fence a little cabbage gar- 
den was bordered white and red with tulips 
and narcissus ; but the ground looked neglected ; 
it seemed as if the flowers had come of them- 
selves, so irregularly were they planted. Fields 
of growing corn and other products were every- 
where in the fertile valley, and above these rose 
dark woods and lofty Alpine crags, high above 
the river. Beside the cottage door sat an ugly 
brown mongrel, giving impatient looks at its lit- 
tle master. 

“ Mother”—the boy’s face was turned to the 
cottage door, so that one only saw a head of curly 
gold as the sun shone on it—“ mother, will father 
ever come? I look for him every day since 
Michaelmas.” 

Inside the low-roofed cottage a pale young wo- 
man, much wrapped in a shawl, sat rocking a little 
cradle. 

“Yes, yes, Pierrot ; your father willcome. You 
must look for him every day.” 

The little fellow clapped his hands, and turned 
round such a merry face—short and broad, like 
his sturdy little body, with bright laughing biue 
eyes, a pair of roguish red lips, and a turn-up 
nose. It seemed as if he had stood in the sun to 
ripen, for he had a skin like a golden pippin. 

“ Mother”—he had been running a race with 
the ugly brown mongrel since his mother spoke— 
“how soon will baby run races with me; he’s not 
much use now.” He gave a discontented look 
toward the cradle. Then, as his mother did not 
answer, he chattered on: “ Mother, why did you 
call baby Roger? He will never be so nice as 
Roger is. Roger is big and strong, and carries 
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me on his back, and lies down when I bid him. 
Mother, I want Roger. I am sad without him.” 

The mother’s pale face flushed. She bent over 
the cradle and kissed the little sleeper. She was 
very good and gentle, but she was not clever, and 
Pierrot’s words troubled her. 

“Roger is a good beast, Pierrot,” she said ; 
“but he is only a beast; he can never be thy 
brother. Look you, my darling, this little Roger 
will play with you and love you, and he will talk 
to you too, my Pierrot; and,” she added, eagerly, 
as a new thought came, “ you can do more for the 
little Roger than you can for the big one. Be- 
lieve me, child, it is sweeter to love and care for 
others than to be loved one’s self.” 

“Js it?” Pierrot looked doubtful. “ Well, I 
shall see about that. Now may I go to the end 
of the road and see if father is coming ?” 

He came back, as he had come so often, shak- 
ing his golden head ; but to-day his eyes were full 
of tears. He so longed for his father, and for 
the old friend who had been his playfellow for as 
long as he could remember. 

It is Christmas-eve, and although Liline keeps 
a brave heart, and will never listen to her neigh- 
bors’ doubts and surmises, her heart sinks as she 
thinks of Christmas-day without Joseph. 

He left her just after Easter, and she so longs 
to show him the new treasure that has come to 
her in his absence—her beautiful baby. She has 
named it Roger; for she thinks that will please 
her husband, and Liline never thinks about her 
own choice in anything. 

She has not so many household cares for to- 
morrow’s festival as an English mother would 
have. Christmas is to Liline the birthday of the 
Lord, and therefore the special festival of all lit- 
tle children ; and her chief care has been to sew 
a new coat for Pierrot, and to make him a bright 
red flannel cap, which suits his golden curls rare- 
ly. She is trying this on, while Pierrot fidgets 
under her thin fingers. 

“Mother! mother! be quick!” the sturdy rosy 
fellow says, as he looks impatiently through the 
tangle of yellow curls; “this is just when I al- 
ways go up the road to where father said I was 
to look for him; and suppose he came and did not 
find me ?” 

They had both been too busy to look toward 
the door ; but now a deep voice that had a sobin 
it said, 

“ And he is come.” 

And there was Joseph Lebas, with tears in his 
eyes and a radiant smile on his lips, as he clasped 
wife and child together in his arms. He did not 
see the cradle, and Liline’s pale face filled him 
with dismay. But he stood there silent, holding 
her to his heart. 

“ And Roger, father, where have you put Rog- 
er?” Pierrot was tugging impatiently at his fa- 
ther’s blouse. 

Tears swam in Joseph’s eyes. He stooped and 
took his little son in his arms. 

“ Roger is dead,” he said, gravely ; ‘“‘ and I near- 
ly died too. Yes, my Liline, I never thought to 
see thee again. But for that thou wouldst have 
seen me longago. Ah! well mayst thou weep!” 
for Liline had begun to ery, and Pierrot flung him- 
self on the floor, howling, at his father’s news. 
“Tt has well-nigh broken my heart, dear wife, to 
lose my dear old comrade.” 

Liline looked at her husband, and when she 
saw the tears rolling down his cheeks—saw, too, 
how worn and sad his face was—she wiped her 
eyes and smiled, as she bent down to the cradle. 

“ Be comforted, dear husband,” she said, as she 
put the soft roll of flannel into his arms. “God 
has sent you another Roger this Christmas-tide.” 





PRINCE ADOLF. 
CHAPTER III. 

Prince Apotr departed the next day, after 
breakfast, as quietly as he had come. He said a 
few words of hearty thanks to his hostess, and in 
answer to her question whether he was armed, 
showed her a revolver that he carried in his 
pocket. Then he wished her good-by, and walked 
away, down through the fir wood, with his valise 
strapped on his shoulders, looking like a brave, 
happy young soldier. Mary Lisle stood outside 
the chalet, and watched him tili he disappeared ; 
he turned back at’the last moment to wave his 
hat to her. She went into the house with a feel- 
ing that was half relief, half regret and anxiety. 
A presentiment of evil tormented her, and she 
could not set her mind to work on any of her 
usual occupations. 

“ Monsieur George did not stay long,” remarked 
Elise, who had found the visit a very pleasant 
variety. 

“No; he was on a journey,” said Miss Lisle. 

After answering a few more of Elise’s cheerful 
remarks, she found herself much too uneasy to sit 
there talking about nothing, so she put on her 
hat and cloak, and started off in her turn over the 
snow, taking the familiar road to the chateau. 
There was a great stillness in the air; the sky 
was gray and overclouded, threatening more snow. 
Miss Lisle found it much colder, and shivered as 
she walked along. Asshe crossed the road, there 
was a confused noise of shouting in the village. 
It sounded as if some quarrel was going on, but 
she did not think it concerned her, and remember- 
ed with comfort that Prince Adolf was to take the 
other road. He must be far away by this time. 

In the avenue, as she drew near the chateau, 
it seemed to her that the snow was here and there 
a good deal trampled and kicked about. She had 
stopped for a moment at one of these places, near 
the head of the avenue, under a large old chest- 
nut, and was examining it with a haunting anxiety, 
“when a light young figure came suddenly flying 
down the road. They were just out of sight of 
the windows. Miss Lisle saw with terror that it 
was Antoinette de la Rochemarie, . ith nothing 
but a shawl thrown over her head and shoulders, 
her face white, her eyes wide open. 





“Heavens! is it you!” exclaimed Antoinette, 
hardly above her breath. 

“My child, what has happened ?” 

The girl pressed her two hands to her forehead 
for an instant before she answered, “Save us, 
Marie, Reine des Cieux! And let me keep my 
senses! They have taken him.” 

“Where? How?” 

“Here, under these very trees. By surround- 
ing him with gendarmes. The maire, and M. 
Pichot, and the rest of them. Ah! why did you 
not keep him safe at the chalet ?” 

“He left me two hours ago, thinking it was 
rash to stay. He was going by the north road. 
What terrible fate brought him here? When did 
it happen ?” 

“Some time ago, I think,” said Antoinette. 
“ Baptiste came to me just now, and told me they 
had caught a spy among these trees making a 
sketch of the house. He did not see him ; he had 
only heard when it was over. He was furious, 
and said they ought to shoot him. Ah! my Adolf! 
Why could he not go safely away !” 

Neither of them cried or shrieked. They looked 
each other in the face, and Mary Lisle held the 
girl’s hands tight in her own. 

“Perhaps it was a real spy, not him at all,” she 
whispered, but Antoinette shook her head, and 
indeed the little ray of hope was too faint and 
weak. 

“Let me go!” said Antoinette, trying to pull her 
hands away. “TI am going to save him; I shall 
save him. I shall tell them the whole truth, and 
then, if they choose, they may shoot us both to- 
gether. But he shall not die without me. He 
came here for the chance of seeing me, and I did 
not even look out of the window. Why do you 
hold me? Ah, let me go!” 

“ Antoinette, my child, you are mad,” said Miss 
Lisle. She loosed the girl’s hands, but put both 
her arms round her, and held her safe and tight, 
for she was very strong. ‘You will only make 
things worse by going to him now. The only 
chance for him is to make them believe that he 
is my nephew. That is my affair, and if you will 
be reasonable, and not keep me talking to you 
here, I will go to him at once.” 

“No, no, I must go,” said Antoinette. 

“You will waste my time, and give me the trou- 
ble of taking you back to your mother—because 
I do not mean you to go. Come, you know I am 
thestrongest. Listentome. Thereis something 
for you to do. Send off a telegram instantly to 
your father, telling him that we are in trouble, 
and begging him to come home at once, if only for 
an hour. Send it from Lefort, that Baptiste may 
not have to ride through this village. If you are 
a brave woman, you will do as I ask you, and we 
shall have a chance.” 

“Yes, I will do anything you like,” said Antoi- 
nette. ‘“ Go, go, dear mademoiselle, as fast as you 
can !” 

Miss Lisle held her in her arms for a moment 
longer, and kissed her once on the forehead. Then 
she turned away and hurried down the avenue, 
while Antoinette flew back to the house. 

Miss Lisle was more clear-headed than most 
people, yet she could hardly realize this blow, now 
that it had fallen. As she walked fast over the 
snow, sometimes even breaking into a run, her 
thoughts were fuller of Antoinette than of the 
young prisoner. She was such a very uncommon 
specimen of a French demoiselle. If all this was 
the result of her introduction to life by that cos- 
mopolitan aunt, Madame De Mercy, her friend 
thought it a great pity. There was a passionate- 
ness about the girl which to former Demoiselles 
De la Rochemarie would have seemed quite shock- 
ing and awful; to them it would have been little 
short of a deadly sin to possess such feelings— 
much more to show them. The disciplined sub- 
mission of other years might have saved Antoi- 
nette from some of this agony, at least from the 
idea, far too wild to have suggested itself to any 
young lady of a former generation, of rushing 
down to the Mairie to save her lover or share his 
fate. Miss Lisle was glad to have saved her 
young friend from so terrible a performance as 
that, and Madame De la Rochemarie from the 
misery that must have followed it. She was not 
sorry that she had sent for the marquis, though 
it seemed unlikely that he would arrive in time 
to do any good. That poor, wild, foolish boy! 
She quickened her steps, left the avenue, and hur- 
ried down the road as far as the first bridge with- 
out meeting any one. But there she stopped and 
waited, for she perceived that her enemy the 
curé was coming to meet her. 

“Madame,” said the curé, taking off his hat, 
“T was on my way to your house.” 

“T am on my way to the village,” she answer- 
ed, shortly. 

“Let me speak to you for a moment. I have 
something to explain.” 

Miss Lisle was obliged to admit that the curé 
did look rather ashamed of himself. He was very 
grave, and not insolent or triumphant. 

“You have heard,” he began, “that we have 
taken—” 

“Yes. How dared you ?” said Miss Lisle. “ As 
if you did not know me, who have lived here for 
five years, and am well known to love your people 
with all my soul. Was I likely to shelter a spy, 
monsieur? I ask you that! My nephew—” 

““Why do you call him your nephew?” said 
the curé. “I know very well that he is a Ger- 
man officer. Can he have deceived you? But 

that is impossible. I do not understand your mo- 
tives, madame.” 

“My motives! I have no motives. What has 
made you imagine all this? His little impatience 
yesterday? You will call me a spy next.” 

“Bah!” exclaimed the curé. ‘ You are Made- 
moiselle Lisle, the friend of Madame la Mar- 

quise. But this young man— I tell you thata 
few weeks ago I was visiting my brother at his 
commune of Peupliers, when the Prussians rode 
through the place—Prince Frederick Charles and 
the rest—and among them I saw this very officer. 


I could swear to him among a thousand. No 
likeness could be so strong. Let me go on for a 
moment,madame. You would be yourself in dan- 
ger, if people knew he had been at your house. 
But I have not told them—even M. le Maire does 
not know it. Iwish to save you. If you will go 
back quietly to the chalet, no harm will come to 
you, for though I am sure he is a spy, I verily 
believe you did not suspect it. You have been 
deceived so far, but it is perilous in these days 
even to have German friends, you see, madame.” 

“What are you going to do te him ?” said Miss 
Lisle, coolly. 

M. Pichot shrugged his shoulders, 

“ Monsieur le Maire has sent for a company of 
Mobiles. Their captain will decide. But the 
fate of all spies is generally the same.” 

“When will they come 2” 

“To-night, perhaps, or to-morrow morning— 
who knows ?” said the curé. ‘“ Will you oblige 
me by turning back, madame ?” 

“No, Monsieur le Curé. I am going to my 
nephew. I do not at all care to be safe at home, 
thank you, when he is in prison. I shall ask M. 
le Maire, and M. le Capitaine too, when he comes, 
how they mean to answer this to the Queen of 
England.” 

“As madame pleases,” said the curé. “But 
it is a very foolish course, with public feeling in 
its present state, and I was coming expressly to 
warn you against it.” 

Miss Lisle took no notice of this, but began to 
cross the bridge. The curé followed her, walk- 
ing a pace or two behind. 

“Listen, madame,” he said presently. ‘Do 
not go through the village. I will take you 
round to the back door of the Mairie, and let you 
in there.” 

“T shall be obliged to you, Monsieur le Curé,” 
answered Miss Lisle. 

They left the road almost directly, and turned 
into the low snowy meadows that lay between 
the windings of the river—meadows bright in 
happier days with many wild flowers. The Mai- 
rie was a large, low, white house standing in a 
walled court to the right of the village street, its 
back premises opening on these river meadows. 
It was a sort of village court-house, where the 
Amaury people settled their little affairs. 

The curé opened a door in the wall, and took 
this willful woman along a stone passage and into 
a paved hall, bare and prison-like, where a tall 
gendarme was sitting on a bench. 

“ Open the door, Jacques,” said the curé. “This 
lady wishes to see the prisoner.” 

“The spy!” said Jacques, looking from one to 
another. 

He was a good-natured fellow, whose affection 
Miss Lisle had earned long ago by her kindness 
to his sick wife. It gave her a gleam of comfort 
to see that he was guarding Adolf. 

“He is no spy at all, my friend,” she said. “It 
is all a mistake. It will be found out soon, and 
he will be set at liberty.” 

Jacques looked astonished. 

The curé shook his head. “That depends,” 
he said; but he took the key from Jacques and 
opened the door. 

Prince Adolf was sitting, with his arms folded 
and his head bent, beside the little stove that 
warmed the room. He looked up with a start 
when the door was opened, and fixed his eyes 
sternly on the curé. 

“You have not kept your word,” he said. 

“Mademoiselle Lisle comes here by her own 
wish to visit you, monsieur,” replied the curé, 
gravely. 

The prisoner turned to Miss Lisle with a grate- 
ful look, and took her hand. 

“Oh, George, this is terrible,” she said. ‘They 
take you for a spy!” 

He made no answer till the door was closed 
and locked again, and the curé’s retreating steps 
down the passage had plainly reached their ears. 

“T thought that scoundrel had seized you too, 
and brought you to prison,” he said. “And I 
had made a bargain with him. I surrendered 
quietly, on condition that he did not mention 
your name in the matter. Why did you come, 
my dear friend George’s aunt? I think i love 
you a thousand times better than he does.” 

He had made her sit in his chair, and was kncel- 
ing on one knee beside her, holding her ha..d. 

“T came to try and save you,” said Miss Lisle, 
the tears running down her cheeks. 

His brave young face was so cheerful, his 
smile so sweet, he might have been going to his 
wedding, this gallant young prince, instead of to 
a terrible death. 

“T believe that is impossible,” he said. “It is 
my own fault. But how did you hear of it ?” 

She told him the whole story: how she had 
gone to the chateau, had met Antoinette in the 
avenue, and the rest of it, till she found herself 
here beside him. 

He listened earnestly, now and then squeezing 
her hand tight. 

“J wanted one last glimpse of her,” he said, 
“and a little drawing of the place to carry away. 
It was very foolish. I shall take her sweet face 
with me. But why have you done all this, dear 
lady, for a stranger like me?” 

“T am your aunt, Prince Adolf,” said Mary, 
smiling faintly. ‘‘ And—your mother is not here 
—I think I must be your mother.” 

Poor Adolf! his mother’s name was too much 
for the boyish fellow. He hid his face suddenly, 
and laid his brown cropped head against Mary’s 
knee. She laid her hand caressingly upon it. 
Any one opening the door would have thought it 
a strange little scene. 

“Do not let us despond,” she said presently, 
in a low voice. “There are chances of safety. 
They may believe me, after all, or M. De la Roche- 
marie may come; and if he chooses to say the 
word, I know you will be safe.” 

“T can not die saying that I am your nephew,” 
said Adolph. “But yet—none of this canaille 








must know the true reason of my coming. How 








shall we settle that? What good fortune that 
you stopped her in time—the de«r brave girl !” 
“That will all settle itse%;” said Mary Lisle. 
“ But I believe, myself, thet you will be saved.” 
“T do not,” said Awlf. “T believe I shall be 
shot. How hatefei it is to have all this time to 
think about it! In battle, if death is to come, 
it comes, axd there is an end. When will this 
captain 2f Mobiles be here?” he said, beginning 
to work restlessly up and down the room. 
* The longer he delays, the better is our chance,” 
said Miss Lisle. 
“‘ How am I to get through the night? I heard 
the wolves howling outside—the peasants, I mean. 
The word ‘spy’ was enough to let them all loose. 
If the maire had not brought me in by a round- 
about way, I believe they would have torn me to 
pieces on the spot. Heavens! And to think 
that to-morrow is Christmas-eve !” 
Long afterward Mary Lisle used to dream of 
that evening; how swiftly dusk came on in the 
little square room with its one high window, while 
she sat by the stove, her hat and cloak thrown 
on the ground beside her, and the tall young Ger- 
man soldier marched endlessly up and down, mut- 
tering something to himself about Christmas and 
his mother. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.] 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

Vinegar Canpy.—This candy is recommended for 
colds. Three cupfuls of granulated sugar, half a cup- 
ful of vinegar, half a cupful of water, half a tea-spoon- 
ful of butter. Season with lemon. Mix the sugar, 
water, and vinegar together, boil until the candy is 
found to be brittle, by dropping a little in cold water. 
Then add the butter and lemon. 

Maryianp Recire ror Oyster Sovr.—Take two 
quarts of oysters; strain from them all the liquor; put 
the liquor on to boil with half a pint of chopped cel- 
ery, one small onion, one or two blades of mace, pepper 
and salt to your taste, and one table-spoonful of fresh 
butter. When this boils, add the oysters. Just before 
taking it off put in the thickening, which is a little 
flour mixed with sweet cream; then add one quart 
o. rich milk or cream, and when it has come to a boil 
pour into a tureen, into which you have put some small 
squares of cold bread. Serve very hot. 

Spacuettt.—This is a favorite dish at some of the 
best restaurants. The macaroni used should be the 
best Italian, and must be placed to boil in a plenty of 
hot water. Let it cook ten or fifteen minutes, boiling 
hard all the while. When done it should retain some 
of its elasticity. If it lies perfectly flat, or sticks to- 
gether, it has been too much cooked. A sauce for it 
is made by slowly boiling all the morning a piece of 
lean beefsteak (half a pound will suffice for a small 
family). To this you add enough canned or other to- 
matoes, an hour or 8o before serving, to give the sauce 
a rich red color. As much water only should be used 
as will leave the sauce rich and thick; this the cook 
will soon learn by experience. Let every one sprinkle 
grated Parmesan cheese on his spaghetti for himself. 

Curar WarrFies.—One egg, one quart of flour, one 
quart of milk. 

To ovre Hams wItHouT sMOKING.—Treat as usual as 
regards salt, saltpetre, and sugar. Let them lie for 
six weeks, and then, instead of smoking, paint over 
with a solution of pyroligneous acid, and hang up to 
cure. Paint large hams twice. 

Crutiers.—Take five eggs and beat them well, stir- 
ring in sugar until quite sweet (try one pound), and 
add a tea-cupful of butter creamed; then add half a 
tea-spoonful of soda to half a cupful of buttermilk, 
with sifted flour enough to make the dough abont the 
stiffness of biscuit dough—allow one pound and a 
half of flour, say. Roll the pieces about as thick as 
your finger, and as long, for the dough must be cut 
into strips, and then form them into rings and double 
rings. Flavor with lemon or mace, and sometimes 
currants are added in such proportion as is fancied. 
These cakes are fried, and as failure most often oc- 
curs in the frying, we give a few particular directions 
in that regard. Have ready a round stew-pan or skil- 
let half full of melted lard. As soon as it begins to 
bubble a little, drop « cruller into it, which will sink. 
Take an egg-whip, or something that will not hold 
the lard, and turn it over; it will then rise to the top 
as light as a puff. Then let it cook till it is a pretty 
light brown. The older crullers are, the better they 
get. If you do not burn your lard, it will do to use a 
second time, and if the above directions are attended 
to will give setisfaction with very little trouble. Put 
as in.ny crullers in the pat to fry at one time as you 
can conveniently turn over 





DINNERS GREAT AND SMALL. 
GIGANTIC dinner, almost worthy of the 
tA mouth of Gargantua, is the dinner that 
Charles Lever has not disdained to introduce into 
Charles O’ Malley—a dinner which the hero of 
that tale often remembered in his mountain biv- 
ouacs, with their hard fare of “ pickled cork-tree 
and pyroligneous aquafortis.” The repast con- 
sisted of a turbot as big as the Waterloo shield, 
a sirloin which seemed cut from the sides of a 
rhinoceros, a sauce-boat that contained an oyster 
bed, a turkey which would have formed the main 
dish of a French dinner, flanked by a picket of 
ham, a detached squadron of chickens ambushed 
in greens, and potatoes piled like shot in an ord- 
nance yard. The standard-bearers of this host 
were massive decanters of port and sherry, and 
a large square half-gallon vessel of whiskey. 
This Brobdingnagian banquet may be compared 
with two Lilliputian entertainments of which an 
account has been preserved by Sir Walter Scott. 
The first—a very temperate feast—occurs in Red 
Gauntlet. Among the visitors who on one event- 
ful morning came to Joe Crackenthorp’s public- 
house, on the banks of the Solway, the reader may 
remember the Quaker, Joshua Geddes. He or- 
ders, we are told, a pint of ale, bread, butter, and 
some Dutch cheese. Not content with such mea- 
gre fare was that unfortunate victim of Themis, 
Peter Peebles, who on the same occasion, after 
asking in vain for a “ plack pie” or a “ souter’s 
clod,” whatever those delicacies may be, obtains 
by various solicitations a mutton pasty, a quart 
of barleybroo, something over a dram of brandy, 
and of sherry a gill. 
Scott’s second dinner, in which all good things 





are but creatures of the imagination, offers a sad 
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contrast to such abundance as astonished Sancho 


at Camacho’s wedding feast, and which pleasant- | 


ly distinguishes the Epule lautiores of Bradwar- 
dine. In the Bride of Lammermoor, that faithful 
but somewhat tedious old butler, Caleb Balder- 
stone, the ingenious serving-man who contrives to 
make the satisfaction of his own silly vanity pass 
for a dutiful regard to his master’s honor—a 
vanity which he never hesitates to support by 


any number of lies—offers on ‘a day the Lord of | 


Ravenswood and his hungry guest the following 
fare: bannocks, the hinder end of a mutton ham 
three times served already, and the heel of a ewe- 
milk “ke¥buck,” all of which, being translated, 
means flat cakes, the pickings of what was once 
a leg of mutton, and the rind of a cheese. As 
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“THE UNINVITED GUESTS.”—From THE Partntrne sy §. 


for wine, “ there never was lack of wine at Wolf's | 


Cra ays honest Caleb—*“ only two days since 


nace;” and as for ale, the awful thunder last 
week had a little turned it, so at last the revellers 


Balderstone undertakes to affirm ean not be met 


Tower well. 
These dinners of fiction may be finally com- 


pared with a dinner of fact—a neat and inexpen- | 
sive dinner, given by a Scotch lady of equal econ- | 
omy and taste, who was under the dire necessity | 
| of asking a friend to dine at the beginning of | 
| this century. 


The authentic bill of fare is cop 


from a number of the Monthly Review. It ¢ 


t | Bottom, 3 mutton-chops, cut thin. 
are forced to drink water; but such water as | 


Riese : 4 E | Fish removed, 2 larks, plenty of crumbs. 
| with anywhere in the wide world except in the | yutton removed, French roll boiled for pu 
| Parsley for garnish 


AWN 
HAN 


E. WatteEr, 


sisted of seven plats, and included fish, joint, game, 


| . 

oa and sweets, not to mention sauce and vegetables: 

as much was drunk as would have floated a pin- | ; 
| At top, 2 herrings ............ 


Middle, 144 oz. melted butter 


One side, 1 Ib. small potatoes .... 
On the other side, pickled cabbage. . 
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“THE UNINVITED GUESTS.” 
J HILE the dining-room guests are waiting 
for the table to be cleared, and the plum- 
pudding to make its appearance, enveloped in 
blue flames, and garnished with holly sprigs, the 











humbler guests in the pantry, who have not been 
asked to the feast, are taking active measures to 
secure their share in advance. The family cat 
has scrambled on the table, and forgetting for 
the nonce her feud with the dog, that has made 
a ladder of the Champagne basket, sits ready to 
join with him and his companions in devouring 
the dainty as soon as the brandy burns out. 
With eager eyes they watch the smoking dish, 
waiting for the flames to abate sufficiently to 
warrant them in making the attack. The care- 
less servants are off guard, and the prospects are 
that there will be no pudding for the guests seen 
through thc half-open door. The picture is pret- 
ty and spirited, as well as timely, and will doubt- 
less be relished by our readers. 
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Fig. 2.—DetTat. oF 
Pen-Wipkrr, Fie. 1, 
Pace 824. 


Table Mat. 

For this mat use the lid of 
a basket of Chinese mat- 
ting. On the open-work part 
is stretched brown worsted 
cord so as to form two trans- 
posed cross seams, as seen in 
the illustration, and the edge 
is trimmed with tatting knots 
of similar cord. For one tat- 
ting knot catch the close edge 
of the lid, running the end of 
the cord downward through the 
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half sheet until it forms a strip 
an inch wide. Then plait the 
four-cornered bottom, placing 
two strips of the darkest shade 
crosswise upon each other, un- 
derneath the fringe, and tack- 
ing them together, so as to 
form a corner. Set on the re- 
maining strips, and plait them 
as seen in the illustration. 
Press the fringe, so as to give 
it a mossy appearance, and un- 
derlay the bottom of the mat 
with card-board. 






Fig. 2.—Detatt or 
SorapP Basket, Fie. 1, 


AGE 825. 
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c CrocHET SLEEVELESS JACKET. Lamp-chim- 
edge, as in button- For pattern see Supplement, No. XL, Figs. 54 and 55, ney Cover, 
hole stitch, then form- Figs, 1 and 2. 
ing a loop upward at Tue founda- 
the same point. To tion of this lamp. 
: — Blin pore chimney cover is 
p. Pp hie _o sg of card - board, 
A soak the latter in wa- bound with gar- 
i ter for some time, so as to i an 
i ¢ ’ net satin, and covered 
make it pliable, then take ith a shirri 7 
two cane rods, lay one end sea et Ma _ 
of each in a loop, and run pw im tie rie : - 
the other ends through the pa cnotgeite haerinres 
preceding loop. This trim- mie a ie ta iohiny. 
ming is fastened to the knots oo Phone moe 
of the first row, from the “itl Konidad “oe 
ste a cae with em wroidery. For 
k - fb Aes 4 g the foundation of the 
nots of brown cord. embroidery cut a cross- 
Evening Coiffures, Figs. 1 and 2. Fig. 1.—Lawp-cuiuxey Cover. Sel ich i wink 
see Fj 6 ace R95 F ], . < > 
Fig. 1.—Tovrre or Geranium AND Oats. This [See Fig. 2, Page 824.] ed as shown a Fig 
. . i 5 a o. 
touffe is composed of red geranium blossoms, Fig. 2.—TovrrE 2, on page 824, and 
or Rosks AND forms the tabs. Hav- 
RiBBon. 
Fig. 1.—Tovrre or 
- GERANIUM AND Oars. 
Fig. 2,—Nansoox anp Lace Vest. 
[See Fig. 1, Double Page.] 
For pattern gap see Supple- Batiste, TULLE, AND Lace Vest. 
ment, No. X., Figs. 52 and 53. For description see Supplement. 
pr igetepalewnieh. eng ect = satin leaves, ing transferred the design to the material, work 
Fie pyar enh = tea Se R } the embroidery in satin, tent, and chain stitch, 
This tc ite * nice Bs pogo ae on gor and in point Russe, with garnet silk in two shades 
rere ‘vies teks roe ‘el Selina hy wor and gold thread, and fasten the embroidery on 
tallic’ lustre: and. le As s oe he cr po ; ne the lamp-chimney cover with long stitches of gar- 
‘anon oa ain patton ighths er paar net silk. Trim with bronze beads as shown in 
: wahe = eo the illustration. 
t 
} Lamp Mat. | Designs for Slippers.—Cross Stitch 
i Tats lamp mat is made of pink silk paper. Embroid —Fj 1 d 2 
i It requires seven sheets of paper in four shades, S eee ae © See ae 
one sheet of the lightest shade and two sheets : ‘ eer NN See illustrations on page 825. 
| each of the other shades. Cut each sheet in : ‘se, Turse designs are worked on canvas in cross 
: two, lay all the parts together, and cut the Panter Mantte.—Wrir ‘rt Paper Pattern.—Price 25 Cents. stitch with worsted and silk in the colors given 
ends in fringe six inches deep. Fold each For pattern and descr 1 see Supplement, No. IIL., Figs. 15-18. in the description of symbols. 
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LUMINOUS FLOWERS. 
NE of the elegant novelties of the hour now 
offered for sale on the Paris boulevards is 
phosphorescent flowers which glow with a lam- 
bent light in the dark, and reveal their natural 
tints. They are rendered luminous by coating 
the petals with transparent size, and then dusting 
them with a phosphorescent substance such as 
Canton phosphorus (sulphide of calcium), or Bo- 
logna phosphorus (sulphide of barium). Canton 
phosphorus is the best, and yields a soft yellow 
light. According to M. Becquerel, a good quality 
can be made by mixing forty-eight parts of flow- 
ers of sulphur with fifty-two parts of calcined 
oyster-shells, and raising them to a temperature 
between 800 and 900 degrees Centigrade in a cru- 
cible. After exposure to sunlight during day, or 
to the electric or magnesium light, the flowers 
thus coated become brightly luminous in the 
dark. 





Tue public have suffered long enough from 
drug-poisoning, and have become afraid of pill 
and potion. ‘“ Compound-Oxygen ” is not a drug, 
and does not cure by the substitution of one dis- 
ease for another, as when drugs are taken, but by 
an orderly process of revitalization. See what has 
been said before in this paper, and send for our 
Treatise giving full information. It wili be 
mailed free. Drs. Starkey & Paen, 1112 Girard 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.—-[ Com.] 





ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 





POWDER 


Absolutely pure. Made from Grape Cream Tartar. 
Housckeeper’s favorite in leading cities of the world. 
No other nan a a makes such light, flaky hot 


breads, or luxurious pastry. Can be eaten by dys- 
ae oe without fear of the ills resulting from heavy 
ndigestible food. &%@~ Commended for purity and 
wholesomeness by the Government Chemist, Dr. Mott. 

KOYAL BAKING POWDER CO., New York. 





BEAUTIFYING 


COSMETICS 


ONLY RELIABLE IN THE WORLD. 
Tested by principal chemists. A full assortment, at 


L. SHAW’S, 
54 West l4th St., N. ¥., near Macy’s. 
Send for, Lllustrated Catalogue. 


Eugente’s Secret of Beauty a specialty, 
#1 00 and 50 cts. per box. Applied free of charge. 


A.SHLIG, 
IMPORTER OF 

German Zephyr, English Crewels, and Kensington Em- 

broideries, Point and Honiton Lace Braids, and al! ma- 

terials for Needlework; Black and Colored Silk, Che- 

nille, Beaded and Cashmere Fringes, Gimps, Buttons, 

and Ornaments. 813 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
Designing and Embroidery done, and Samples sent. 


- HERCULES 
SUPPORTING CORSET, 


The Latest and Most Im- 
proved Abdvminal 
Corset. 














Patented Nov. 19, 1878. 

No. 1, Sewed, $2.00. 

No.2, Woven. Spoon 
Steel, $2.75. 

It supports the abdo- 
men naturally. lt can- 
not stretch. It gives 
relief to invalids, and is 
a@ perfect-fitt'ng Corset 
in every respect. For 
sale by all first-class 
dealers in the U.S., or 
samples sent on receint 
of Re y LEWIS 

IEL «& CO., 
Sole M’f'rs, New Vv ok 





J.J. CONNER. 
Ladies’ and Children’s 
FINE SHOES, 


311 Sixth Avenue, 
Bet. 19th & 20th Sts.. NEW YORK. 


The THOMPSON 
Patent SARATOGA 
WAVE (which justtook 
ist Premium at the Cin- 
cinnati Industrial Expo- 
sition), made wholly of 
natural curly hair, is indis- 
pensable to a lady who is 
bald, or whose front hair is thin 
or wil] not remain in crimp in 
damp or warm weather. It is the 
“latest” and best, being guaranteed to 
wear three times longer than ANY other 
uh wave made. Price, 84 to $12. 
Sent, C.0.D., with privilege of ang. To be had 
ONLY of MRS. C. THOMPSON, 210 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. Send for Illustrated Catalogue free. 














Garantie 


rN | 


A year’s subscription would be a charming Christmas present.—Z10N’s HERALD, Boston. 





HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY. 





The unprecedented success which has attended the publication of this journal, from the first 


Number, and the necessity of finding space for the literary and artistic contributions that come, 


pouring in from every part of the country, have induced the publishers to increase its size to six- 
teen pages. This change, which will take effect with the Christmas Number, issued December 23, 
1879, will enable the publishers to give their young readers every week an increased variety of 
stories, poems, sketches, and other attractive reading, from the best writers that can be secured. 
The publishers will also avail themselves of this occasion to present Harper’s YouNG Prorie to 
their subscribers in new and enlarged type, which will greatly add to the beauty and attractiveness 


of its appearance. 


No pains or expense will be spared to make Harper’s Youne@ Prorte the most entertaining, 
instructive, high-toned, and popular weekly paper for the youthful readers of America. 


TERMS. 


Single subscriptions for one year, $1 50; five subscriptions, one year, $7 00 — payable in 


Four cents a Number. 


advance. Postage free. 
Subscriptions may begin with any Number. 


When no time is specified, it will be understood 


that the subscriber desires to commence with the Number issued after the receipt of order. 
Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 





INDUCEMENTS FOR 1880 ONLY. 
1@~ Thirteen Numbers of Harrer’s Youne Peorix will be furnished to every yearly subscriber 
to Harper’s WEEKLY for 1880; or, Harper’s YounG Preopte and Harper’s WEEKLY will be sent to 
any address for one year, commencing with the first Number of Harver’s WEEKLY for January, 1880, 


on receipt of $5 00 for the two Periodicals. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The fine promise of the first number for freshness, 
interest, ro wholesomeness will be fulfilled by the ex- 
ertions of the foremost writers and artists of the time. 
Harper’s Young People is destined to be as widely 
popular as good editorial management, wise liberality 
of expenditure, and a correct apprehension of the 
wants of the great juvenile reading public can make 
it.—New York Evening Post. 

Attractive, well-filled, wholesome, and finely illus- 
trated. A year’s subscription would be a charming 
Christmas present.—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 

For neatness, elegance of engraving, and contents 
Eonerally, it is unsurpassed by any publication of the 
sind yet brought to our notice. —Pittsburgh Gazette, 

The little folks ought to hold a mass-meeting and 
adopt resolutions of thanks. Hereafter youth will be 
more delightful than ever, and the sighs of the gray- 
beards longer and deeper.—Portland Press, 

The stories are bright, entertaining, and instructive. 
They avoid prosiness, and there is not a boy or girl 
in the country who will not read them with interest. 
The illustrations are capital —New York Express. 

Young People is as artfully suited to the tastes of 
boys and girls as Harper’s other famous periodicals to 
the likings of adults. The same literary and artistic 
will and lavish outlay that have built up Harper's 
Monthly, Weekly, and Bazar will make Young People 
also a household favorite, The new paper promises 
to be a model of its kind. It is full of Innocent fun 
and useful knowledge, made really entertaining.—New 
York Journal of Commerce. 

Just the paper to take the eye and secure the atten- 
tion of the boys and girls. —Springjfield Daily Union, 

The reading matter is good, and the engravings are 
many and pleasing. This children’s weekly is as well 
established now as if it were a twelve-month, instead 
of a three-weeks-old.—Philadelphia Press. 

It is among the most favorable signs of the times 
that publications attractive to the young, and at least 
harmless to morals, are on the increase; and among 
these Harper’s Young People, from its elevated literary 
tone, and from the artistic excellence of its illustrations, 
will take a high position.—Canada Presbyterian, 


If any of the young people do not like the reading 
provided for them, they must be altogether different 
from all the young people we have ever known. * * * 
With entertaining matter, vivaciously and pl tly 
written, it will make friends of all its young readers at 
once, and create a desire for further acquaintance. * * * 
It will not only be a mine of intelligent entertainment 
to the young people of the land, but by cultivating 
their taste teach them how to tell good pictures from 
bad.—New York Evening Mail. 

An assurance that everything which enterprise, taste, 
talent, and worth can command will be employed for 
the entertainment, instruction, and welfare of the 
youth. With clean white — unsullied by unclean 
thought or suggestion, with artistic illustrations, with 
bright, pleasing, truthful, elevating articles, there will 
be no excuse for parents and guardians allowing their 
children any longer to indulge in a bag a diet of 
carrion or poison.—IJllustrated Christian Weekly, N. Y. 

No better work could be devised than that which 
has been begun in the publication of Ha "8 You 
People. * * * The American boys and girls will read 
tales of adventure, romance, and fiction. To a most 
deplorable extent their minds have been fed upon the 

oisonous trash which was first known as the * Dime 
Novel,” but which has of late assumed multiform 
shape, and disseminated itself in countless numbers. 
No more effectual and complete antidote for this 
poison could be devised than this new publication of 
the Harpers, and we have no doubt of its hearty wel- 
come by the entire community. Itis beautifully print- 

.—New York Daily Graphic. 

It is likely to counteract some of the pernicious 
influence of the average juvenile story papers. It is 
clean, healthful in its intellectual and moral tone, and 
has a bright and long-lived look. It ought to be made 
welcome in numerous households.—Troy Daily Times. 

An admirable idea. A feature of its pages is its 
illustrations, which are in keeping with the handsome 
text and the very neat print and make-up. *** A 
weekly paper for children which parents need not fear 
to let their children read at the family fireside.— 
Hartford Daily Times. 








ESTABLISHED 1820. 


U.6 GUNTHER SONS, 


(Late 502 and 504 Broadway) 
184 FIFTH AVENUE, 


BROADWAY and 28d St., NEW YORK. 


SRAL SACQUES AND CLOAKS 


(In all qualities and sizes, of English Dye), 


Fur-Lined Circulars 
AND WRAPS, 


Fur Trimmings, Mats and Robes, 


ALL OF THEIR OWN MAKE; 
In New Styles, Large Assortment, and Low Prices. 





LL. 























Orders by mail, or any information desired, will 
receive special and prompt attention. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies and geutlemen. House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular. address 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York, 


HONITON AND POINT-LACK 


PATTERNS AND MATERIALS, 
BRAIDS, PURLINGS, THREAD, &c. 


Send 8c. for Illustrated Price-List. 
BENTLEY BROS., 50 Walker Street. 


“ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 


NEW URGANS 238 Stops, B set Goiden Tongue Reeds, ucts, 

Knee Swells, Walnut Case, warnt’d G years, Stool & Book $98. 
New Pianos, Stool, Cover & Book. $143 to $ZE5. Before 
you buy be sure to write me. Illnstrated Newspaper sent Free. 


Address DANL., F. BEATTY, Washincton, New Jersey. 


















AQ ELEGANT CHROMO CARDS, with name, post- 
paid, 0c. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 





6 Lily, Floral, Enamel, Gilt Scroll, Motto,Marble Cards, 
no 2alike, name on, 10c. Card Mills, Northford, Ct. 





A SKIN OF BEAUTY IS A JOY FOREVER. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 
Oriental Cream, or Magical Beantifier 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
reckles, Moth- 






thirty years, and 
is so harmless 
we taste it to be 
sure the prepa- 
ration is proper- 
ly made. Accept 
no counterfeit 
of similar name. 
Thedistinguish- 
ed Dr.L.A Sayre, 
said to a lady of 
the haut ton (a 
2 . patient) :— “ As 
you ladies will use them, I r d ‘*Gouraud’s 
Cream’ as the least harmless of all the Skin oe chal 
tions." Also Poudre Subtile removes superfluous 
hair without _— to the skin. 
Mme. M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole Prop., 48 Bond St., N.Y. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the United States, Canadas, and Europe. 
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FRAGRANT 


SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest in- 
gredients of the vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, 
beautifies, and preserves the TEETH, hard- 


ens and invigorates the gums, and cools and 
refreshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this 
Balsamic dentifrice has a beneficial effect 
on the Weeth and Gums. Impure 
Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, 
tobacco, or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant, by the daily use of SOZO- 
DONT. It is as harmless as water, and has 
been indorsed by the most scientific men of the 
day. Sold by druggists. 








PURCHASES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
J a S made with promptitude and 
taste. References in all parts of the country. Circu- 
lars, giving full information, sent free, by addressing 
Mirs. HELEN M. DECKER, 
P.O. Box 4243, New York City. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Kiuman Hair Goods, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 

INVISIBLE FRONTS, the latest Pari- 
sian Novelties for making ladies look young and 
beautiful, in great variety, from 75c. upwards. 

SWITCHES, finest quality, all long hair, from 
$6 00 upwards. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

COMBINGS made up by a new improved 
method—roots all one way—cheaper and better than 
by any other house. 

HAIR NETS, all shades, largest and best im- 
ported, 15c. each ; $1 50 per dozen. 

Advice given by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 

HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 

Also, a full assortment of BEAU TIFYING 
COSMETICS on hand. 

An unequalled assortment of Real Tortoise=- 
Shell Goods, at Manufacturers’ prices. 

Send for our New*Catalogue, ‘“‘ How to be Beauti- 
ful,” with 75 illustrations, free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense. L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 


























Window 
Gardening. 


To make House Plants grow and blossom, some kind 
of dressing should be used. The best substitute for 
stable manure (always offensive and unhealthy when 
used in a warm room) is BOWKER’S FOOD 
FOR FLOWERS, Clean, odorless, producing 
healthy plants, free from vermin, and abundant 
blossoms, The superintendent of the Boston Public 
Garden—the finest in America—writes as follows: 

“*T have used Bowker’s Food for Flowers in the flow- 
er-beds of the Public Garden and Squares of Boston 
during the past season, and find it to be all that it is 
represented, both as to producing healthy growth of 
the plant and its generous flowering. 

WILLIAM DOOGUE, Supt.” 

We have on file hundreds of letters equally satisfac- 
tory. It is sold by florists and druggists generally, or 
trial packages sufficient for 20 plants for hres months 
sent by mail, 20 cents each. Two 10-cent pieces en- 
closed in a letter will reach us. A little book (worth 
the price of the package) on ‘* How to Cultivate House 
Plants,” by Prof. Maynard, of the Mass. Agricultural 
College, accompanies each package. Lady and Gen- 
tlemen Agents will find this sells well. Address, 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 
43 Chatham St., Boston, or 3 Park Place, New York. 
PATIENT 
READY WOUND BOBBINS, 
FOR SHUTTLE SEWING-MACHINES. 
Any Number, 50 to 100, White and Black. 














\ N NY Swell +k} ANNAN mi 


Send Seven Cents in Stamps, Name of Machine, and 
Number of Thread for Sample Box. 


MERRICK THREAD C0., Holyoke, Mass. 
370 Broadway, New York, N. ¥. 
276 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass, 
248 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mention the Bazar when you write. 


CHIAA AND PORCELAI 


PULAR PRICES. 
White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces.$15 00 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, complete. 30 00 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces.... 700 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 8 50 
Fine White French China Cups and Saucers, doz. 200 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, decorated, $4.25; white. 275 
— Dinner Knives, per doz............ 
ALSO ALL HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 
Goons From Weeciy Teaver Sates a SPECIALTY. 
New Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free 
on application. Estimates furnished. 
Cc. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 
Orders boxed and shipped free of charge. Sent 
C.O.D. or P.O. Money-Order. 


Clara Louise Kellogg, Lotta, Mrs. Scott- 
Siddons, Fanny Davenport, and a 
host of others, recommend and use 


CHAMPLIN’S 
LIQUID PEARL, 


The unequalled beautifier of the complexion, 
For sale by all leading druggists at 50 cts. per bottle. 
CHAMPLIN & CO., Prop’s, Buffalo, N. Y. 


| te YOUR BIRD in health and song by using Sing- 
er’s Patent Gravel Paper—a great convenience. 














Sold everywhere. Factory, 582 Hudson Street, N. Y. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


835 








bey & 


Grand aud Allen Sts., New York. 


sist ANN UAL | GREETING 
Santa Claus 


INVITES HIS YOUNG FRIENDS, 
THEIR PARENTS, 
AND THE PUBLIC 


TO COME AND SEE 


HIS STOCK OF 


HOLIDAY GOODS 


Toys, Dolls, 
Books, Silver-ware, Albums, 
Toilet-Setts, Handkerchief and 
Glove Boxes, Perfumery Cases. 


FUR-LINED GARMENTS, 
Muffs, Boas, Seal-Skin Sacques, &c. 
IN FACT 


Everything Suitable for a Holiday Gift 
WE ADVISE EARLY PURCHASES. 


THE ADVANTAGES ARE: 


THE CHOICE OF A NEW STOCK, 
AVOIDANCE OF THE RUSH, 
LOWER PRICES. 


GOODS SELECTED NOW 


CAN BE PACKED, STORED, AND DELIVERED 
WHEN REQUESTED. 


ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY CATALOGUES 
Toys, Dolls,Games, &c., 


SENT FREE OF CHARGE UPON REQUEST. 
Orders by Mail Promptly Attended to. 


EDW’D RIDLEY & SONS, 


NOS. 309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 
NOS. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68,70 ALLEN ST. 


Herman Trost & Co., 


Nos. 48, 50, 52, and 54 
MURRAY ST., NEW YORK. 




















Established since 1835. 
FRENCH AND 


Hresen China 


DINNER AND TEA SETS 
COPELAND'S, VEDGWOOD’S, AND MINTON’S 
DINNER SETS. 

Japanese and Chinese Porcelain, Art Pottery, Bronzes, 
and Curios; Sévres, Dresden, Berlin and Worcester 
Fine Porcelain; Majolica and Faience articles in 
great variety. 

LARGEST STOCK IN THE UNITED STATES. 

New articles received daily from our houses in Paris 
and Limoges, and from our collectors in Japan and 
China. Prices very moderate. 


Mme, GURNEY & CO,, 


823 Broadway, N. Y. 
Lace ald Lace Pattern Manufacturers 


AND SOLE IMPORTERS OF THE 


ROYAL PRINCESS, 


HONITON and POINT-LACE BRAIDS and ARRASENE 


HOW TO MAKE LACE. 


250 ILLUSTRATIONS ANE) HANDSOME PAT- 
TERNS, 50 cents. 


ARRASENE, 
The New and Beautiful Material for ARTISTIC 
EMBROIDERY. HOW TO WORK the 
same—Crewel, &c., 25 cents. 


LACE PATTERNS, 


Book of over 200. JABOTS, COLLARS, CUFFS, 
NECKETS, TIDIES, SACQU ES, LAMBREQUINS for 
BRACKETS, FICHUS, BLBS, "SAILOR COLLARS, 
&e., &., 25 cents. 


DARNED NET AND POINT APPLIQUE. 
BOOK OF FULL SIZED PATTERNS, 25c. 


g@~ Postage Stamps refused for our goods unless 
at a discount of ten (10) per cent. <@&@ 3c. for Samples 
and Price-List. 








IVER & CO! 
‘Domestic” Burtpine, Bway & _ St. N.Y, 








AX Elegant Holiday Present—A ‘gilt bound home. "4 
Album, with 48 beautifully engraved pages, also 47 
select quotations, all for 15c., postpaid. P.O. stam 

taken. Agents wanted. Franklin Bros.,West Haven,Ct. 


50 Chromo,Snowflake,and Lace Cards, ,withname, 10c. 
40allchromos, 10c. Star Printing Co. ,Northford, Ct. 





1879 JONES 1840 


NEW AND ELEGANT WINTER GOODS. 


85 DEPARTMENTS STOCKED WITH NOVELTIES. 


Bargains in Every Department 
for the Holidays. 


TOYS, GAMES, FANCY GOODS, etc. 
———- 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. A SILVERWARE. 

BOYS’ SUITS. ovo GLASSWARE. 

DRESS GOODS. O CROCKERY. 

SILKS. 0 © MAJOLICA. 

FURS. OD 0 CHINA. 
JONES 

x x 








Eighth iaened™ a Avenue 


|, Nineteenth tenn. os Street. 











x 


x 

JONES 
SHOES. Q DOLLS. 
CARPETS. —() a7 Groves. 
UPHOLSTERY. Q a LACES. 
rurniturE. [p A o MILLINERY. 
DOMESTICS. Vo Gants’ Fournisutno Q’ps. 


HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 
Personal and Housekeeping Outfits furnished. 


NOVELTIES FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Samples sent free. Send 3-cent stamp for Illus- 
trated Catalogue, 100 pages. 


THE NEW 





LANGUEDOC LAGE 


BY THE YARD, 


AND IN 


vm Made-Up 3 
le 


Aitken, Son, & Co,, 


Broadway, cor. 18th Street. 


AT Stewarl&t 


HAVE JUST OPENED A 
FRESH IMPORTATION OF 


Persian, Indian, 
Turkish and Oriental 


CARPETS AND RUGS, 


In all the Various Qualities and 
Latest Patterns, at 


Remarkably Low Prices. 
AN INSPECTION INVITED. 


Broadway 4th Ave, th &I0th Sts, 
KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


HOLIDAY SEASON. 


Notwithstanding the recent advance in all kinds of 
DRY GOODS and FANCY GOODS, we offer a large 
and fine assortment of SILKS, VELVETS, SUITS, 
DRESS GOODS, CLOTHS, SHAWLS, CLOAKS, DOL- 
MANS, WRAPS, LINENS, TABLE-COVERS, FANCY 
GOODS, KID GLOVES, LACES, LADIES’ UNDER- 
WEAR, MILLINERY GOODS, HATS, SHOES, 
SKIRTS, BLANKETS, CARPETS, &c., &c., at the 
old prices. 





We purchased largely of this season’s goods in an- 
ticipation of the advance, and are thus enabled to 
offer superior inducements. 


We call your especial attention to our 
descriptive catalogue, which will be fur= 
nished on application. 

Our country order department is thoroughly organ- 
ized, and we are able to furnish goods promptly and 
with as much care and at as reasonable prices as if 
the customer purchased in person. 


SEND 3 CENTS FOR CATALOGUE. 





Established Half a Century. 


KEK. A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway. N.Y., 
IMPORTER OF RICH NOVELTIES IN 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


For this season we will show a larger and richer as- 
sortment of Fringes, Gimps, Ornaments, and Buttons 
than har been exhibited for a number of years. Colored 
Fringes made to order to match samples, with buttons 
to correspond. Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
Wholesale Department, second and third floors. 


60 Beautiful asst’d Cards, name on all, in Case, and 





fine Present, 10cts. DIME CO., Clintonville, Ct. | 





ASSERS WANTED by 
A. GIBBS, 153 State St., Chicago. Ill., Manu- 
facturer, Jobberand Retail Dealerin N.E.& Turkish 
PATTERNS ~ Neo on Burlaps. Sample 
4 18x37 in., k, directions, &c., sent post- 
paid. on enna 55c. Catalogue free. 
THE NEW 


COSMETIC MASK 


Removes blemishes, and beautifies the complexion. 
Sent by mail on receipt of one dollar; with Cosmetics 
complete, two dollars. Genuine only at 

Le SHAW’S, 54 West 14th St., N: Y. 


Morphine Habit Curea in 10 

to 20 days. No pay till Cured. 

Dr. J. STEPHENS, banon, O1 Ohio. 

90 Elegant Styles New Chromo C ards, 10c., with name. 
Postage stamps taken. J. B. Husr Ep, Nassau, N. ¥. 











THE LADD PATENT STIFFENED 


MONEY. 





GOLD WATCH CASES. 


Key and Stem Winders of all Sizes. 


The most elegant, Durable, Popular, and the BEST 
GOLD WATCH CASES ever made for so LITTLE 
For sale by the Watch and Jewelry Trade 
generally, throughout the United States and British 
Provinces. None genuine that are not stamped G. W. 
Lapp’s patent, with date under the bezel. 


REFUSE 


ALL OTHERS. Send for full descriptive circulars to the Manufacturers, 
J.A.BROWN & CO., 11 Maiden Lane, New York. 





ATMORE’S MINCE MEAT. 


TRADE-MARK. 


TRADE-MARE. 


177 





Established 1842.: 


SPECIAL AWARD BY CENTEN- 
NIAL COMMISSION. 1876 


GENUINE 


PLUM PUDDING 


ENGLISH 





EQUAL IN EVERY RESPECT TO THE IMPORTED. ATLESS COST. ASK 
YOUR GROCER FOR IT. 





ATMORE & SON, 141 South Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





MOURNING. 


All requisite articles for full 
or partial mourning are kept in 
stock, or quickly made to order. 
Complete outfits of the most 
elaborate description supplied 
at very short notice. Compe- 
tent persons sent on request to 
receive instructions. 


DRESS GOODS. 


Cashmeres, 36, 40, 45 inches. 
Merinos, 38, 40, 45 inches. 
Camel’s-hair cloths, 45, 48, 54 inches. 
Basket cloths, 27, 45 inches. 

Draps d’AJma, 24, 48 inches. 
Sateens, 27, 45 inches. 

Llama cloths, 27, 42 inches. 

Draps d’été, 48 inches. 

Momie cloths, 48 inches. 
Abyssinians, striped, 45 inches. 
Armures, figured, 40, 45 inches. 
Armures, striped, 45 inches. 

Armures de chéne, 45 inches. 

Crépes de chéne, silk-and-wool, 27 ins. 
Crépes de chéne, figured, all-wool, 45 ins. 
Crape cloths, cotton warp, 40 inches. 
Crape cloths, all-wool, 45 inches. 
Crape cloths, silk-and-wool, 36 inches. 
Baratheas, cotton warp, 4o inches. 
Henrietta cloths, silk warp, 40 inches. 
Imperial serges, silk warp, 36 inches. 
Empress cloths, 30 inches. 

Mohairs, 28 inches. 

Alpacas, 28 inches. 


CRAPES. 
CoOURTAULD’s Crape, straight or bias. 
4-4, measures 27 inches. 
5-4, measures 36 inches. 
6-4, measures 42 inches. 


MADE ARTICLES. 


Crape hats and bonnets. 

Mourning hosiery. 

Woven crape veils. 

Crape veils on hand or 
quickly made to order. 

Brussels-net veils, plain. 

Brussels-net veils, 
trimmed with crape. 

Crape collars. 

Crape cuffs. 

Crape bows. 

Crape jabots. 

Lisse bows. 

Lisse jabots. 

Lisse ties. 

Muslin ties. 

Handkerchiefs. 

Linen collars and cuffs. 

Linen collars. 

Linen cuffs. 

Tarleton ruchings. 

Lisse ruchings. 

Crape ruchings. 

Widow’s ruchings. 


Our stocks are fuller in all 
grades than ever before. Cata- 
logues sent if requested. 


LorD& TayLor, 


Broadway and Twentieth St., 
NEW YORK. 


SILK LACE GOODS, 


MANUFACTURED AT 


JENNINGS’ LACE WORKS, Brooklyn, 


The only Manufactory of LACE GOODS in this coun- 
try. Bretonne Lace, Point d’Esprit Net, 
Thread, and other Silk Lace Edgings. Scarfs and 





Scarfings. Also, Lace Mitts, and all the latest 
styles of Nets for the Hair, now so extensively 
worn. Our Laces are equal in quality to the finest 


Machine Laces made in Europe. Centennial Diploma 
and Medal awarded to our goods. 


A. G, JENNINGS, 


428 Broome Street, N.Y. 


( Reduced Price-ListofGoldand _ 
Silver American Watches mailed 
) freebyN. H. White,Newark, NJ. 


J, LEGANT AUTOGRAPH ALBU M, bound in Gilt, 4 48 
Pages, Engraved in Colors, and bd select quotations 
for same, 15c. 12 Photograph Cards,name and photo on, 
50c, Send Photograph. F. LYMAN,Clintonville, Conn. 


IT PAYS to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Sam- 
ples free. J. M. Mitten & Co.,Cleveland,O. 





5 000 Agents Wanted by 1000 Advertisers 
in the AGE NTS HERALD, Box 9, Phila., Pa. 


50 Elegant Cards. New Chromo, She lls, Gilt- Edge, &e., he 
with name, 10c. G. A. Spring, E.W. allingford, Ct. 


$777! A YEAR and expenses to agents. Outfit Free. 
Address P, O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine, 
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Happy THouGut oF Perrtexep Wirz AND MoTruer: “ Try 


A Cuina Boy.’ 


FACETLE. 


Wuicu nis NAME 1s AH CHIN. HE QUITE TAKES TO Baby. 


Suorman. ‘ Yes, you'll find them’s the best boots as ever was.” 
Customer (slyly). *‘ Ah! when you say that, you mean wear.” 


At a musical reunion given by some aristocratic amateurs, a lady, who a 5 
was to have sung a cavatina from Semiramide, refused to do so when she Aw Autumn Rer_eotion.—Corn, a8 everybody knows, will grow as well 
heard that Rossini was among the guests. Coaxed and entreated by her | upon the foot as on the field; but there is this difference, that while both 
friends, she finally consented, in spite of her timidity, and before going to | are equally easy to cut, in the latter case the owner's anxiety is spent 
the piano, in a great state of agitation, she whispered to Rossini, who had | upon getting it in, in the former, upon getting it out. 


arisen to escort her, ‘Oh, dear maestro, you have no idea 
how I tremble. Just think—to sing your music! Iam 
frightened to death.” 
“80 am I, madame,” was the response. 
How the cavatina was delivered is not recorded. 
PDE i A a 


Patient. “‘Do you mean to say my complaint is a 
dangerous one ?” 

Docron. “‘A very dangerous one, my dear friend. 
Still, people have been known to recover from it; so 
you must not give up all hope. But recollect one thing ; 
your only chance is to keep in a cheerful frame of mind, 
and avoid any thing like depression of spirits.” 


icine 
ELUCIDATION. 

Recror’s Wrrr. ** How do you do, Mr. Wiggles? We 
have not seen you at church lately. Have you been 
away ?” 

Mx. Wieetes. “ Yes, mum, I’ve been a-visitin’ my old 
‘aunts at Manchester, mum.” 

Rector’s Wire. “ Really! I hope you found the old 
ladies quite weil.” 

Mr. Wicores, “I didn’t say my harnts, mum; I said 
my old ‘aunts—revisitin’ the ‘aunts o’ my youth, you 
know, mum.” 

Tanucar StateMent.—“ Tide Tables” are those which 
are lashed to the deck of a cabin on board ship. 


ctiatiecigllaaieeriapinabes 

A good anecdote of Mr. Clay, the famous whist-play- 
er, is told by Mr. Jones, the well-known authority on 
all card games. It appears that a player having asked 
for trumps, though he did not hold a trump (a most out- 
rageous whist atrocity), his partner said, after the hand, 
sé Pprcseme you did not intend to ask, but pulled outa 
wrong card.” 

“No,” was the reply, ‘I had a very good hand, and 
wanted trumps out.” 

Then, turning to Clay, he inquired if, with a very good 
hand, his play was defensible. Clay threw himself back 
in his chair, and stared at the cornice in the next room. 
He had a long cigar cocked out of one corner of bis 
mouth, and as he spoke in his “ ultra-judicial tone,” his 
voice seemed to proceed, in a most comical and inde- 
acribable manner, from behind the cigar. He said: 

“*T have heard of its being done once before [pause] 
by a dear old friend of mine” (pause). 


*“‘ And,” innocently pursued the victim, “ was your friend a good judge 


of whist?” 


“T am bound to add,” resumed Clay, as though he had wished to con- 
ceal the fact, but that the recital of it was wrung from him by this ques- 
tion—“‘ I am bound to add that he died shortly afterward [pause, then very 


distinctly) in—a—lunatic asylum.” 
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THOSE PLAGUY BOYS AGAIN, 


When may two people be said to be six 2—When they are sleepy. How 
is that ?—Because they are half a dozin’. 


plc ts a 

A girl in Louisville, ‘only sixteen years old,” has been married twice to 
the same man. Mr. O’Bull wants to know whether she can not be punish- 
ed for bigamy, as she clearly married while her first husband was still alive. 





AND CUTS HER Hair IN THE SIMPLE AND PICTURESQUE FASHION 
oF HIS Native Lanp. 


It is not true that it has ever yet been satisfactorily explained why a baby 
always gets the reputation of being like the richest member of the family. 


pe BE et ES SCS 

A lady who had much experience in teaching both boys and girls, speak- 
ing of the extraordinary obtuseness of a certain pupil, said, “In a physi- 
ology class this young lady of fifteen inquired, with languid surprise, ‘Is 
there not a straight passage through the head from one ear to the other ?” 
—a somewhat natural couclusion,” the teacher com- 
mented, dryly, ‘‘if she had ever watched the processes 
of her own mind.” 

“*Which would you prefer teaching,” asked a visitor, 
* boys or girls?” 

“Boys, infinitely,” was the prompt reply. ‘No boy, 
for instance, would ever have asked such a question as 
that. He would se | before have investigated the sub- 
ject with a lead-pencil. Not, probally, in his own ears,” 
she added, meditatively, ‘‘ but his younger brother’s.” 

———>—_—__——_ 


Traouer. “In commemoration of what did the Jews 
keep the Passover ?” 

Suare Boy. ‘“‘In commemoration of the Israelites 
passing over the Red Sea.” 


_e———- 
A MUSICIAN OF THE FUTURE. 

Pricssy. ‘‘I—a—confess I do not care for Mozart. 
He’s—a—too tuny for me.” 

Miss Smart (innocently). “Dear me! And is that—a 
—the result of a defective ear, in your case? or is it 
merely for want of proper training ?” 

(Utter collapse of Prigaby. 


es 
We like a man with lots of temper. It is the man 
who gets out of temper that we don’t like. 
a 


SNOBBINGTON AND SHODD. 


Lapy Snossineton (née. Shodd). ‘* Ah, how do you do, 
Herr Schultz? I want you to dine with me on Tuesday 
next.” 

Herr Souvttz (the great philosopher, whose acquaint- 
ance with her ladyship is of the slightest). ‘‘ You are fery 
be madam. Bermit zat I introduce to you Madam 

schultz. 


Lavy Syossineton (who thinks great philosophers are 
all very well, but doesn’t want to be bothered with their 
womankind). “‘ A—delighted, ’msure. Madam Schultz, 
1 want this dear clever husband of yours to dine with 
me, and meet the Duchess of Clapham, and the Bishop 
of Loughborough, and my sister-in-law, Lady Guinevre 
Moseley, you know—and you will spare him to us for 
one evening, won’t you ?” 

Mapam Souvutz. “Ob, certainly, if he wishes it.” 

Herr Souvutrtz (in his innocence of the ways of Shodds 
and Snobbingtons). ‘‘ You are fery vrently, madam. Pot 
zese Jaties zat you mention, zey are zen perhaps not exactly resbectable, 
zat you haf not also invited my wife ?” 


plies 5 
Bulkins, in referring to the time his wife complimented him, says the 
coal fire needed replenishing, and she pointed toward the fire-place with a 


commanding air, and said, ‘‘ Peter, the grate.” 
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“MEN ARE BUT CHILDREN OF A LARGER GROWTH.” 
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